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THE FIVE PARTES OF TIRSO DE MOLINA 


OR over a hundred years these Partes have been considered by 
critics as among the very rare books of Spanish literature. 
Blankenberg* was uncertain that any existed. Alvarez y Baena * 
says that Tirso’s ‘‘obras’’ should all be reprinted ‘‘por ser todas 
muy raras.’’ Hartzenbusch* explained that the reason for his 
selecting the plays of Tirso de Molina for the Galeria dramdtica was 


because ‘‘casi todas las obras de Téllez son rarisimas y no se hallan 
a precio ninguno.’’ Schack‘ refers to the ‘‘ungemein seltene 
Sammlung’”’ of Tirso’s plays and Ticknor ® in 1849 says of Tirso’s 
plays: ‘‘eopies of them are among the rarest of Spanish books.’’ 
Barrera ° adds his testimony : ‘‘ Desde luego se hicieron muy raros 
los tomos de sus comedias’’ as does also Brunet * when referring to 
the ‘‘collection de ses piéces’’ as ‘‘ fort rare.’’ 


1 Notes by C. F. Blankenberg to 2d edition of J. G. Sulzer’s Allgemeine 
Theorie der Schénen Kunste (Leipzig, 1786-87), I, 543. 

2 José Antonio Alvarez y Baena, Hijos de Madrid, ilustres en santidad, 
dignidades, armas, ciencias y artes (Madrid, Vol. I, 1789; Vol. II, 1790), I, 
267, under name of Gabriel. 

3 Teatro escogido de Fray Gabriel Tellez, conocido con el nombre de El 
Maestro Tirso de Molina (Madrid, Imprenta de Yenes, 1839), I v. Prélogo 
is signed by Hartzenbusch, although his name is not on the title page. 

4 Adolf Friedrich von Schack, Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur und 
Kunst in Spanien (Berlin, 1845-46), II, 553. 

5 George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (New York, 1849), I, 
309. 

6 Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera y Leirado, Catélogo bibliografico y 
biografico del teatro antiguo espaiiol desde sus origenes hasta mediados del 
siglo XVIII (Madrid, 1860), p. 384. 

7 Jacques-Charles Brunet, Manuel du Libraire (Paris, 1862), III, 1810. 
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Taste I. Earty Epririons 
In this table M signifies Madrid, 8, Sevilla, and V, Valencia. 


Editor 1** Parte ane gre 4% 5 
Nie. Antonio * M.nodate M.nodate Tortosa  no.ref. no. ref. 
1672 1634 
Harda ® M.16 ... M.16... Tortosa  no.ref. no. ref. 
18th cent. 1634 
Baena °° M. 1616 M. 1616 Tortosa no.ref. no. ref. 
1790 1634 
M. 1616 
Duran ™ S. 1626 M. 1616 Tor. 1634 M.1635 M.1636 
1834 V. 1631 M. 1635 M. 1652 
Mesonero Rom. M.1616 M. 1616 Tor. 1634 M.1635 M.1636 
1837 
Hartzenbusch ** 1626 1626 Tor. 1634 M.1635 M.1636 
1839-42 1635 
Schack ** M. 1627 M. 1627 Tor. 1634 M.1635 M.1636 
1845-46 V. 1631 M. 1635 M. 1652 
Hartzenbusch** M. 1626 M. 1635 Tor. 1634 M.1635 M.1636 
1848 V. 1631 
Barrera ** M. 1627 “M.1627” Tor.1634 M.1635 M.1636 
1860 S. 1627 M. 1635 
V. 1631 
Brunet *7 M. 1626? M. 1635 Tor. 1634 M.1635 M.1636 
1862 S. 1627 M. 1652 
V. 1631 
Cotarelo ** M. 1627? M. 1635 Tor. 1634 M.1635 M. 1636 
1906 S. 1627 
V. 1631 


8 Nicol4s Antonio, Bibliotheca hisp. nova (Madrid, 1672), I, 510. 

® Fr. Ambrosio de Harda, Biblioteca de escritores mercenarios (18th cen- 
tury), inedited, Academia de la Historia. (Plate I.) 

10 Alvarez y Baena, op. cit. 

11 Agustin Durdn, Talia espafiola (Madrid, 1834), p. 6. 

12 Ramén de Mesonero Romanos, ‘‘Opdsculo leido por R. de M. R. en la 
seccién de literatura del Ateneo la noche del 20 de febrero.’’ Semanario pin- 
toresco espafiol, 1837, II, 152. 

18 Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, op. cit., VI, 281; VII, 122; and IX, 327. 

14 Conde de Schack, op. cit., II, 553. 

15 Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, Comedias escogidas de Fray Gabriel Tellez 
(el Maestro Tirso de Molina), juntas en coleccion é ilustradas. (Madrid, 
1848), Vol. 5 of Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii. 

16 Barrera, op. cit., p. 384. 

17 Brunet, op. cit., pp. 1810-11. 

18 Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Comedias de Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1906), 
I, xliv—Lxviii. 
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The data here collected in regard to the Partes have been ar- 
ranged in the form of lists or tables that one may easily see and 
compare: (I) dates that have been attributed to early editions of 
the Partes; (II) known dates in connection with the Partes; (II1) 
places where copies may now be found; (IV) editors or publishers 
who have made use of them. 

The first thing to be noted in the Table is that both Harda and 
Baena follow Nicolés Antonio in regard to the last three Partes 
although long before Baena had published Hijos de Madrid, the 
Partes were known to Medél ** and it seems strange that Baena had 
never heard of them. In regard to the dates of the first two Partes 
it is quite possible that Harda who wrote during the early part of 
the eighteenth century * simply placed Tirso in the seventeenth 
century without venturing to fix the year (plate 1), and that Baena 
misunderstood the number and gave the date as 1616 which was 
copied for over a hundred years.** Duran keeps this date for both 
Partes, although, since he acquired the Valencia 1631 edition of the 
first Parte and the Madrid 1635 of the second, he could add these 
dates to the others; J do not know where he obtained the knowledge 
of the Sevilla edition nor any information in regard to an edition 


of Madrid 1652 of the third Parte later quoted by at least two 
others (Schack and Brunet). 

Mesonero Romanos follows Duran for the first edition of each 
Parte. But a little later critics begin to question the accuracy of 
these dates. Hartzenbusch in 1839 prints without comment the 
Apuntes biograficos from Duran in the Yenes edition of the come- 


19 Herederos de Francisco Medél, Indice general alfabético de todos los 
titulos de comedias que se han escrito por varios autores, antiguos y modernos, 
y de los autos sacramentales y alegoricos assi de Don Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca, como de otros autores clasicos (Madrid, 1735). See reprint published 
by John M. Hill in the Revue Hispanique, 1929, LXXV. 

20 Cotarelo, op. cit., I, x. 

21 It is true that the Biblioteca of Harda was accessible only in manu- 
script form but Francisco Javier de Burgos seems to have known it. Compare 
the following quotations from the two authors: ‘‘Quae cum Matriti prodissent 
primo separata, postea ibidem ad unum volumen in 4.° redacta in lucem prodi- 
erunt anno 16...’’ Burgos referring to the comedias says that they were 
‘‘impresas primero separadamente por el mismo, contrahechas después por 
libreros codiciosos, recogidas ms tarde en colecciones incompletas de uno, dos 
0 tres tomos, y reunidas por Gltimo en cinco gruesos volimenes por un sobrino 
del autor.’’ Published in Hl Laberinto according to Cotarelo (op. cit., I, 
Ixxvii, footnote 4) and reprinted by Hartzenbusch in B.A.E., V, xxvii. 
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dias, but seattered through the volumes are several references to 
the dates which show that he has been studying the question, al- 
though he gives no reasons for his statements. In volume VI, 
. page 281 (1840) in the examen of the Villana de Vallecas, found 
in the first Parte, he says ‘‘su publicacion fue en 1626.’’ In vol- 
ume VIII, page 122 (1840), he refers to the ‘‘tomo segundo de 
Tellez . . . publicada . . . el afio 1626,’’ but in volume IX, page 
327 (1841), he mentions the ‘‘segunda parte de las comedias im- 
presas el afio 1635.’’ For the other three Partes he seems to ac- 
cept Durdn’s dates, but no mention is made of 1652 for the third 
Parte. Schack also rejects Durfn’s date of 1616 for the first and 
second Partes and substitutes Madrid 1627 for both of them, the 
reason he gives in the first case being that of the date of the letter 
(March 1620) in the Villana de Vallecas. In 1848 Hartzenbusch 
published the edition of the Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles with 
the same apuntes biogrdficos but with dates omitted. In the Caté- 
logo razonado he says he does not know if there is a copy of the 
first edition (Madrid 1626) in Madrid or not, the one in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional being like Duran’s (Valencia 1631). In regard to 
the second Parte he says under heading of Parte tercera aio 1634 
(p. xi) that the latter was published before the former so that no 
date earlier than 1635 is given for the second Parte; nor is there 
one as late as 1652 for the third. However, shortly after this, he 
saw Schack’s work and apparently his admiration for the learned 
German led him to quote his dates even though not accepting them. 
After referring to Durdn’s copy of the first Parte, Valencia 1631, 
he adds the phrase ‘‘El Sefior Adolfo Federico Schack (tomo II, 
pagina 554 de su excelente Historia de la literatura y arte dra- 
matica en Espaiia) cita una edicién de este tomo, verosimilmente la 
primera, hecha en Madrid afio 1627.’’ And in the section treating 
of the Segunda Parte he puts into the heading ‘‘Madrid 1627 
(Segun el Sefior Adolfo de Schack).’’ Neither Schack nor Hart- 
zenbusch refers to the Sevilla edition of 1626. It is very strange 
that Ticknor should have retained the very early date in the first 
three editions of his Literature (1849, 1854, and 1864)—‘‘we have 
five volumes of his dramas published between 1616 and 1636.’’™ 
The Spanish edition translates this without comment.** It was not 


22 Op. cit. (1849), II, 308. 

23 Historia de la literatura espaiiola por George Ticknor, traducida al 
castellano con adiciones y notas por D. Pascual de Gayangos y D. Enrique de 
Vedia (Madrid, 1851), II, 454. 
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Taste II. Important Known Dares 1625-1636 


1625, Edict of banishment. 

1626, March 12, Primera Parte, Suma del Privilegio (ed. Valencia). 

1626, Nov. 12, Madrid, Primera Parte, Fe de Erratas (ed. Valencia). 

1626, Nov. 20, Madrid, Primera Parte, Suma de la Tassa (ed. Valencia). 

1627, Sevilla, Primera Parte, published. 

1631, Valencia, Primera Parte, published. 

1632, Feb. 26, Toledo, Deleytar finished. 

1632, May 24, Madrid, Deleytar, Licencia de la Orden. 

1633, Sept. 13, Tortosa, “ Tercera” Parte,** Aprovacion. 

1633, Oct. 2, Tortosa, “ Tercera” Parte, Licencia. 

1633, Dee. 21, Barcelona, “ Tercera” Parte, Approbatio and Licentia. 

1634, Tortosa, “ Tercera” Parte, published a costa de Escuer, 
Zaragoza. 

1634, April 8, Madrid, Deleytar, Aprobacion (Josef de Valdivielso). 

1634, June 22, Madrid, Deleytar, Aprobacion (Geronimo de la Cruz). 

1634, Aug. 6, Madrid, Deleytar, Privilegio. 

1634, Nov. 10, Madrid, “ Segunda” Parte, Aprobacion (Pedro de Mata- 
llana). 

1634, Nov. 20, Madrid, “ Segunda ” Parte, Aprobacion (Andres de Espino). 

1634, Dee. 8, Madrid, “ Segunda” Parte, Suma de la licencia. 

1635, Jan. 24, Madrid, Quarta Parte, Licencia del 8. Vicario. 

1635, A fin de enero, Madrid, Quarta Parte, Aprobacion. (Montalvan). 

1635, Feb. 1, Madrid, Quarta Parte, Remission del Vicario. 

1635, March 8, Madrid, Quarta Parte, Suma de Privilegio. 

1635, Mareh 10, Madrid, Quarta Parte, Aprobacion (Lope de Vega). 

1635, March 26, Madrid, “Segunda” Parte, Fé de Erratas. 

1635, March 27, Madrid, “ Segunda” Parte, Suma de la Tassa. 

1635, Madrid, “ Segunda” Parte, published. 

1635, June 28, Madrid, Deleytar, Fe de Erratas. 

1635, June 30, Madrid, Quinta Parte, Aprovacion. 

1635, July 3, Madrid, Quinta Parte, Licencia del Vicario. 

1635, July 5, Madrid, Deleytar, Suma de la Tassa. 

1635, Madrid, Deleytar, published. 

1635, July 16, Madrid, Quinta Parte, Licencia. (Calderén de la Barea). 

1635, July 24, Madrid, Quinta Parte, Suma del Priuilegio. 

1635, Aug. 1, Madrid, Quarta Parte, Fee de Erratas. 

1635, Aug. 2, Madrid, Quarta Parte, Tassa. 

1635, Madrid, Quarta Parte, published. 

1636, Jan. 1, Madrid, Quinta Parte, Fé de Erratas. 

1636, Jan. 9, Madrid, Quinta Parte, Suma de Tassa. 

1636, Madrid, Quinta Parte, published. 


24The most probable explanation for the dates of the ‘‘tercera’’ and 
‘‘segunda’’ Partes, is simply that a mistake was made on the title page. Not 
only the dates but also the place seem to bear out this explanation, for the 
‘‘terecera’’ was published outside of Madrid while the ‘‘segunda’’ is in the 
Madrid series. 
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until the fourth edition was published (1872) that the phrase is 
changed to ‘‘between 1627 and 1636.’’ Although no one is certain 
of the existence of an edition of Madrid 1626 or 1627, Brunet says 
the first ‘‘doit étre de Madrid, 1626’’ and Cotarelo, ‘‘debié de salir 
en 1627.’’ Barrera is the first after Duran to refer to Sevilla 1627. 
In regard to the second Parte Brunet gives only the later date of 
1635 but adds ‘‘il doit y avoir une plus ancienne edition’’ and 
Barrera mentions the edition of Madrid 1627 as given by Schack 
but does not accept it. 

From a study of the preceding table it will be seen that Tirso 
had considerable trouble in getting his works published between 
1626 and 1634, but that for fifteen months from November of this 
latter year he was busily engaged in bringing out four books all in 
Madrid. For the cause of this we probably have to go back to the 
year 1625 when the Edict of banishment from Madrid was passed 
against him by the Consejo of Castilla.2* This reads as follows: 
‘*Tratése del escandalo que causa un fraile mercenario que se 
llama M° Tellez por otro nombre Tirso, con comedias que hace 
profanas y de malos incentivos y exemplos y por ser caso notorio 
se acordé que se consulte a Su Magestad mande que el P* confesor 
diga al Nuncio le eche de aqui a uno de los Monasterios mas remotos 
de su Religion y le imponga excomunion latae sententiae para que 
no haga comedias ni otro ningun genero de versos profanos y que 
esto sea luego.’’ The sentence seems to have been carried out im- 
mediately, as he is found in Salamanca and Trujillos a little later. 

It is true the Valencia edition of the first Parte contains the 
Suma del Privilegio, Suma de la Tassa and Fe de Erratas of 1626 
in Madrid, but there seems to be no proof that this edition was 
ever given to the public. In fact it is strange that under the cir- 
eumstances Tirso succeeded in having even this much done and, as 
Cotarelo notes, the customary Aprobaciones are lacking in both the 
Sevilla and Valencia editions. Dr. Sherman W. Brown has made 
a careful comparison of these two and finds the texts are identical 
even to broken type whereas the preliminaries are quite different.” 
It would seem that the type was set up and at least one copy taken 
off in order to prepare the Fe de Erratas and the Suma de la Tassa. 
Shortly after it was published in Sevilla with a new Dedication. 
Four years later Pedro Patricio Méy of Valencia obtained posses- 

25 Crist6bal Pérez Pastor, ‘‘Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo espaifiol 


en los siglos XVI y XVII,’’ segunda serie, Bull. Hisp., 1908, X, 250. 
26 Modern Philology, 1932-33, XXX, 97. 
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sion of the Sevilla plates of the text, and of the Madrid prelimi- 
naries which apparently he copied in his own establishment. 
(Plates 2 and 3.) 

After this Tirso spent a year writing a very different kind of a 
book Deleytar aprovechando which closes under date of Toledo, 26 
de febrero, 1632, and soon after he obtained the first permission, 
although the book did not appear until after the middle of 1636. 
Then he started to publish the second volume of comedias commonly 
known as the tercera parte from a mistake on the title-page to 
which reference has been made in note 24. He adopted the ex- 
pedient, according to the Prologue, of having them ‘‘recogidas’’ 
by a nephew Francisco Lucas de Avila and sent to the Kingdom 
of Aragén where the work was scattered over three cities. The cost 
was borne by a mercader de libros in Zaragoza, one aprobacién and 
licencia were obtained in Barcelona and another of each in Tortosa 
where the printing was done. It probably appeared during the 
first part of 1634 with at least four variants which will be explained 
under Table Ill. From this time apparently no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in publishing his books in Madrid although it is curious 
that it took longer to bring out the semi-religious book Deleytar 
aprovechando than the comedias. Was it due to the fact that the 
nephew did not sponsor the former? 


Taste III. Location or Copies 


The following table lists all the copies of the five Partes which 
I have been able to trace, with the library where each is found.?* 


Note: The figure under each Parte indicates the number of copies in the 
library; S and V in column 1 refer to the Sevilla and Valencia editions; 
“no t.” means the title page is lacking; M and U in column 3 indicate 
dedication to Monti and Urrea respectively. 


27 This list include only public libraries and according to the Union Cata- 
logue of the Library of Congress, the Hispanic Society in New York is the 
only one in the U. 8. which possesses a copy of any one of the Partes. Before 
such a table can be complete reports must be obtained from all the private 
libraries and the present location found of those to which references are made 
in catalogues and studies, e.g., Schack refers to the complete set owned by 
Ternaux-Campans, Brunet says Richard Heber collected six volumes of Tirso’s 
works. Among the libraries that do not own Partes are the Biblioteca Na- 
cional of Mexico, 1’Arsenal in Paris, the Public Library in Moscow and the 
Bodleian at Oxford. A copy of the second Parte minus three comedias and 
the entremeses was for sale by Gabriel Molina in the spring of 1934, but I 
have not been able to locate it. 
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Place 1** gné 
Madrid, Bib. Nac. 18185-9 1 V 1 
= e “ 18710-14 1 V 1 
12141 
23107 
Berlin no t 1 
Vienna 18 no t 
British Museum 1 
Brussels 1 
Freiburg not(S) 2not 
Wolfenbiittel 
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As will be seen from the above table four complete sets of these 
Partes have been located but only one of these is perfect—that 
which formerly belonged to D. Agustin Duran and is now in the 
Biblioteca Nacional Madrid (signature R 18185-9). Each volume 


is stamped with an oval seal bearing the words around the border— 
B. N. Libreria del Exmo. 8. D. Ag. Duran, and in the center— 
Adquirido por el gobierno en 1863. The other set in the same li- 
brary (R 18710-14) lacks two plays i: the first Parte—La Villana 
de Vallecas and La Gallega Mari-Hernandez—a copy published by 
Piferrer in 1830 having been inserted in the place of the former 
and one by Teresa de Guzman, 1734, in place of the latter.** The 
title page is lacking in the first Parte of the set at Berlin and in 
the second, third and fifth Partes of the one in Vienna. Two copies 
of the first Parte are of the Valencia edition and one of Sevilla. 
But although the title page of the one in Freiburg is missing, Adolf 
Schiffer to whom the book belonged asserts that it is the Sevilla 
1627 edition. 

All copies of the second, fourth and fifth Partes are alike but 
there are some curious variants in the so-called third. In the copy 
at Freiburg (plate 5) the title page bears the words A DON IULIO 
MONTI CAVALLERO MILANES and the dedication inside be- 

28 This set is probably the one referred to by Hartzenbusch in 1839: ‘‘De 
las biblioteeas paiblicas de Madrid, sola en la Nacional hay una coleccion, 


ejemplar incompleto y estropeado que desaparecer4 tal vez al menor descuido.’’ 
Teatro escogido, ed. Yenes, II, 363, note. 
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gins the same way with the additional phrase ‘‘vnico Patron del 
duefio deste libro.’’ The second set in the Madrid library has a 
strange combination. The title page is directed ‘‘AL EXCELEN- 
TISSIMO SENOR DON ANTONIO de Vrrea’’ but the dedication 
itself is exactly like the above, i.e., ‘‘A Don Julio Monti, unico 
patron’’ ete. The copy in the Vatican library (plate 6) has the 
same title page as this latter but the dedication, also directed to 
Urrea, is signed by Pedro Escuer, the publisher, and is entirely 
different from the one at Freiburg.”® A slight variant is found in 
the one in Paris which places the number 70% (pliegos) in the 
middle between the word Capitén and the plumes of the coat of 
arms. In the Urrea copies there is no line under the words ‘‘CON 
LICENCIA’”’ as there is in those dedicated to Monti. It would 
seem that Tirso dedicated the so-called tercera Parte to D. Julio 
Monti as the ‘‘vnico patron,’’ that later for some reason perhaps 
thinking it would sell better, the book seller or publisher Pedro 
Escuer rededicated it to D. Antonio de Vrrea, Capitan General del 
Reyno de Cerdefia, and that some of these later books were put out 
with the old dedicatoria and some with a new one signed by Escuer 
himself. 


TaBLE 1V. ReEpRINTING of PLAys FROM PARTES 


The following lists give an idea of the periods when the Partes 
were known and of the editors and publishers who made use of 
them. Tirso claims only four of the twelve plays in the second 
Parte as his own: the T in the last three columns denotes those 
which Hartzenbusch and Cotarelo selected; Schack agrees with 
Hartzenbusch ; the Roman numerals indicate volume of set; B.A.E. 
is the abbreviation for Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles (volume V) 
edited by Hartzenbusch and N.B.A.E. for Nueva Biblioteca de 
Autores Espaiioles (volumes 4 and 9) edited by Cotarelo. 


Primera Parte 


Guzmén Ortega Duran Hart. B.A.E. N.B.A.E. 
Titles of plays 1733-36 1826-34 1834 1839-42 1848 1906 


Palabras y Plumas x x II 
El Pretendiente al reves x x Vill 
El Arbol del mejor fruto 

La Villana de Vallecas VI 
El Melancolico IX 
El Mayor Desengafio 

El Castigo del Penseque x 


29 The copies in Brussels and Paris have this same dedicatoria. 
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Primera Parte—Continued 
Guzmén Ortega Duran Hart. B.A.E. N.B.A.E. 

Titles of plays 1733-36 1826-34 1834 1839-42 1848 = 1906 
Segunda parte del Penseque x V x 
La Gallega Mari-Hernandez x IV x 
Tanto es lo de mas como 

lo de menos I 
La Zelosa de si misma II x 
Amar por razon de Estado x II VI x 


Segunda Parte 


Guzmin Ortega Durin Hart. BALE. N.B.A.E. 
Titles of plays 1733-36 1826-34 1834 1839-42 1848 1906 


La Reina de los Reyes I 
Amor, y zelos hazen 

discretos IT xT T 
Quien habld pagd II 
Siempre ayuda la verdad I 
Los amantes de Teruel x 
Por el sotano, y el torno I XT xT T 
Cautela contra cautela x 


La muger por fuerca II IT 
El condenado por 

desconfiado XIT xT 
Primera parte de don 

Aluaro de Luna I 
Segunda parte de don 

Aluaro de Luna I 
Eso si que es negociar x IXT xT T 


Tercera Parte 
Guzmin Ortega Duran Hart. B.A.E. N.B.A.E. 


Titles of plays 1733-36 1826-34 1834 1839-42 1848 1906 
Del enemigo el primer consejo XI x 
No ay peor sordo x III IV x 
La mejor espigadera x Il 
Auerigiielo Vargas x Vil x 
La elecion por la virtud x Ill I 
Ventura te de Dios hijo x Itt I 
La prudencia en la muger x x VI x 


La venganca de Tamar x I 


La villana de la Sagra x I x 
El amor, y el amistad x II IV x 
La fingida Arcadia I 
La huerta de Iuan Hernandez II V x 
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Cuarta Parte 
Guzmén Ortega Duran Hart. B.A.E. N.B.A.E. 
Titles of plays 1733-36 1826-34 1834 1839-42 1848 1906 
Privar contra su gusto x II x 
Zelos con zelos se curan x I Ix x 
La muger que manda en casa x I 
Antonia Garcia I 
El amor Medico x VII x 
Dofia Beatriz de Silva x I 
Todo es dar en una cosa x IV I 
Amazonas en las Indias x I 
La lealtad contra laembidia x I 
La Pefia de Francia x I 
Santo y Sastre I 
Don Gil de las ealeas verdes x I Iit x 


Quinta Parte 
Guzmén Ortega © Durdn Hart. BAZ. N.BAL. 


Titles of plays 1733-36 1826-34 = 1834 1839-42 1848 =—s_:1906 
Amar por arte mayor XI x 
Escarmientos para elcuerdo x III II 
Los Lagos de san Vicente II 
El Aquiles II 
Marta la piadosa x I x 
Quien no cae, no selevanta x II 
La Republica al rebes II 
La vida y muerte de Herodes II 
La Dama del Olivar II 
Primera parte de Santa 

Juana II 
Segunda parte de Santa 
Juana II 


Among the various references to Tirso de Molina and his works 
during the seventeenth century, the only mention I have found of 
the Partes is that in the Bibliotheca Hisp. Nova by Nicolas Antonio 
in 1672, where he gives the titles of the plays in the first Parte, 
mentions the second and gives the generally accepted date for the 
third, the last two being entirely omitted. 

By the second quarter of the next century (about one hundred 
years after their first publication) all the five Partes seem to have 
been found. Judging by the references the editors of the Dic- 
cionario de Autoridades (1726-1739) must have known of at least 
the first and third.*° But between 1733 and 1736 Dofia Teresa de 


80 Alice H. Bushee, ‘‘Tirso de Molina, 1648-1848,’’ Revue Hispanique, 
1933, LXXXI, 343, ft. note 4. 
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Guzman published at least thirty-three of Tirso’s plays of which 
twenty-eight were taken from the Partes—six from the first, one 
from the second, eight from the third, ten from the fourth and 
three from the fifth. At the same time (1735) los herederos de 
Francisco Medel printed in the Catélogo commonly known as that 
of Medel all the comedias of the five Partes with the exception of 
El condenado por desconfiado of the second. Why this was omitted 
I do not know. The Guzman edition was that ordinarily used 
during the next hundred years. 

In 1769 J. A. Dieze translated the Origenes de la poesia caste- 
llana published by J. A. Velazquez in 1754 and in a note refers to 
Tirso de Molina ‘‘von dem man 5 bande en 4, hat.’’™ But in 1786 
C. F. Blankenberg in notes to J. G. Sulzer’s Allgemeine Theorie der 
Schoénen Kunste says: ‘‘Ob Sammlungen davon vorhanden sind, 
weiss ich nicht.’’** And in 1790 Alvarez y Baena in Hijos de 
Madrid * makes no reference to the fourth and fifth Partes. Ap- 
parently he copied Nicolas Antonio without paying any attention 
to the additional data acquired during the century. Bouterwek in 
1804 says he knew of the existence of the Quinta Parte.** 

The refundiciones of this period and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century were probably made from the Guzman edition 
and there is no reason to suppose that the Partes were used either 
by the actors or the critics. 

To D. Agustin Duran is due the honor of really making the 
nineteenth century acquainted with the Partes. He was one of the 
editors of a collection of plays entitled Coleccion general de 
comedias escogidas del teatro antiguo nacional, published by Ortega 
y Cia 1826-1834.*° This includes fourteen of Tirso’s plays, eleven 
of which are from the Partes and since three had not been reprinted 
before (unless in unknown sweltas) at least the second and third 
Partes must have been used. In the same year that the last volume 
appeared he published under his own name as editor, Talia espafiola 
with three comedias taken from the first and third Partes, which 
follow the original much more closely than the Ortega edition or 
than those published later by Hartzenbusch. This was the first 


81 Geschichte der spanischen Dichterkunst, p. 357. 

82 See note 1. 

33 See note 2. 

84 Friedrich Bouterwek, Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem 
Ende des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, Gittingen, 1804, ITI, 529. 

35 Manuel Garcia Suelto and Eduardo de Gorostiza were the other two edi- 
tors. R. Foulché-Delbose, Manuel de l’hispanisant, II, 94. 
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volume of a series which for some reason he was unable to finish. 
He and Hartzenbusch were the directors of the Teatro antiguo de 
Tirso de Molina, one of the three sections of the Galeria dramatica 
—the edition commonly known as that of Yenes.*” 

He is perhaps the only Spaniard who collected all five Partes 
(Table III) to which Hartzenbusch refers in the Prélogo of the 
B.A.E. edition (p. v). 

When Ticknor published the first edition of his literature in 
1849 he said that he ‘‘had seen but four’’ of the Portes; in the 
third edition (1864), however, the note is changed to the effect that 
he had seen only one complete set and that in Vienna.** He was in 
Spain in 1818 for the first and only time while he did not go to 
Vienna until 1856.°° Grimaud and Ochoa did not use the Partes 
and as a rule editions since 1848 including the translation into 
Italian by Cecilia and one into French by Royer followed the text 
of the B.A.E£. edition edited by Hartzenbusch.* 

However during the twentieth century, there has been a return 
to the study of the Partes. In 1906 Cotarelo published in the 
N.B.A.E. all the plays that Hartzenbusch did not include in the 
B.A.E. whether written wholly or in part by Tirso. B. P. Bour- 
land in 1901 used the fourth Parte for his edition of D. Gil de las 
calzas verdes,** Adolfo Bonilla the first for the text of La villana de 


36 Teatro escogido de Fray Gabriel Tellez, edition Yenes, I, iv. 

87 Alice H. Bushee, ‘‘ Bibliography of La prudencia en la mujer,’’ His- 
panic Review, 1933, I, 278 (11). 

88 First edition, II, 309, footnote; third edition II, 324, footnote. 

89 George Ticknor, Letters to Pascual de Gayangos, edited by Clara Louisa 
Penney, New York, 1927, Introduction, pp. xxx, xxxix-xl, 273. 

40 Teatro Antiguo Espaiol, D. F. Grimaud de Velaunde. Madrid, 1837. 
Tesoro del Teatro Espafiol, Paris, Eugenio de Ochoa, 1838. 

41 This volume has been through seven editions, as follows: 


Madrid, 1848 (Ticknor) 


segunda edicién ‘¢ ,1850 (Columbia, N. Y. Public) 
segunda edicién (sic) sc, 1858 §=( Yale) 

cuarta “ s« 5 1903 (Yale) 

quinta "4 ss 51910 (Wellesley) 

sexta = ‘¢ —,1917 (Middlebury) 

séptima ‘‘ s¢ =, 1924 (Brown) 


The edition of 1857 is probably the third, although it is possible there are two 
with ‘‘segunda’’ on the title-page, besides a ‘‘tercera’’ which I have not 
found. 

42 Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes comedia en tres actos y en verso por Fray 
Gabriel Téllez (el Maestro Tirso de Molina), edited with an introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by Benjamin Parsons Bourland, Ph.D., New York, 1901. 
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Vallecas,* and William Mcfadden the third for La prudencia en la 
mujer.** Undoubtedly there are others that have not come to my 
notice. 

Before this history can be considered at all complete, it will be 
necessary to compare manuscript copies, sweltas and editions and 
translations published in foreign countries with the Partes and the 
Gusman edition. At present the deduction to be made is that 
the Partes were used during the fourth decade of the eighteenth 
century and the second quarter of the nineteenth and are taken for 
granted as necessary for critical work in the twentieth. 

Auice H. BusHEE 

Wellesley College 


43 Villana de Vallecas comedia famosa del Maestro Tirso de Molina, 
publicala Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1916. 
44 Liverpool, Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 1933. 





FOLKLORIC ELEMENTS IN VALLE-INCLAN 


ON RAMON DEL VALLE-INCLAN has achieved a prose 

that is one of the glories of modern Spanish literature. He 
has worked out an individualistic style, less original in mechanics 
and cadence, perhaps, than he would have us believe,’ yet serving 
as an inspiration for numerous contemporary prose writers, even as 
Rubén Dario not so many years ago set standards for the makers 
of modern verse. Always consciously the ivory-tower artist, Valle- 
Inclan strives for unique and highly personal effects, achieving 
them by free use of esoteric simile, or by a sustained reading of 
fastidious emotional and sensory connotation into familiar objects. 
Moreover, in his striving to create new values he has, until his 
esperpento period, resorted to a striking combination of the real- 
istic and the idyllic, brutality of intention being glossed over by 
suavity of gesture. A certain element of rigidity, not to say 
fanaticism, is frequently imparted to his characterizations by a 
means not heretofore given special consideration, as far as I am 
able to discover: namely, the introduction of various types of super- 
stition, typical of which are belief in the evil eye, hidden treasures, 
and demoniac possession. Various of his novels and short stories 
are made notable by the use of such demotic lore.’ 

Literary history affords no better illustration of the common- 
place that Spanish literature clings to popular inspiration. We 
have here the paradox of the haughtiest and most autocratic of 
writers, who reveals, albeit with condescension, a considerable 
familiarity with the psychology of humble folk. But it is not ex- 
clusively the poor that are so portrayed; princess and peasant 
woman alike respond to the mysterious promptings of a deeply 

1Cf, the study by Julio Casares, Critica profana (Madrid, Imprenta 
colonial, 1916), pp. 89-119. 

2The works here considered are: Corte de Amor (Madrid, Imprenta 
helénica, 1914), Los cruzados de la causa and Gerifaltes de antafio, vols, I and 
III of the trilogy on the Carlist Wars (Madrid, Librerfa de Victoriano Su4rez, 
1908 and 1909, respectively), Flor de santidad, Opera omnia II (Madrid, 
Imprenta helénica, 1913), Jardin novelesco (Barcelona, Casa editorial Maucci, 
1908), Memorias del marqués de Bradomin (Sonata de otofio), Opera omnia, 
VII (Madrid, Imprenta Rivadeneyra, 1930), Sonata de estio, Opera omnia, VI 


(Madrid, Imprenta helénica, 1913), and Sonata de primavera, Opera omnia, V 
(Madrid, Imprenta helénica, 1913). 
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rooted belief in occult powers, whose caprices must be artfully antic- 
ipated, and whose ill will must be warded off at any cost. 

In the main it is Galician folklore with which Valle-Inclin 
deals; a lore at its best in that charmingly cruel book, Flor de 
santidad. Since it is always a means to an end, the sum total of 
his folklore is sketchy and incomplete. My purpose is to outline 
the superstitious beliefs that contribute to Valle-Inclin’s plot con- 
struction and characterization, citing analogous credos and prac- 
tices from other regions whenever possible. 

Distinction is early imparted, for example, to the nameless pil- 
grim who moves quietly and confidently through Flor de santidad, 
actuated by the age-old assumption that gratis food and lodging 
are any pilgrim’s due. The aptly archaic and devout savour of 
Valle-Inclan’s style in this ‘‘historia milenaria’’ is exemplified in: 


Aquel mendicante desgrefiado y bizantino, con su esclavina adornada de 
conchas y el bordén de los caminantes en la diestra, parecia resucitar la 
devocién penitente del tiempo antiguo, cuando toda la Cristiandad ecreyé 
ver en la celeste altura el Camino de Santiago.* 


Meticulous care is shown in the choice of evocative detail. It is 
recalled that in mediaeval wayfaring lore, for a reason not defi- 
nitely established, the scallop shell, worn on the sclavine, is recog- 
nized as the badge of the Compostellan pilgrim.* The reference to 
the conchas that adorn the pilgrim’s esclavina is undoubtedly a 
heritage from that tradition. Again, in a visionary moment (p. 
82), the fair Adega imagines that these conchas are of gold. Still 
later they gleam like stars, and terrify a horde of wolves that infest 
another uneasy dream (p. 121). 

Well known is the belief that the Milky Way was a celestial sign- 
board pointing to Santiago de Compostela. This pious a posterior 

3 Pp. 15 f. 

4 The pilgrim to Jerusalem, the ‘‘palmer,’’ wore the palm, the pilgrim to 
Canterbury the ampulla, and the pilgrim to Rome, among other tokens, a badge 
or effigy of Saint Peter. Cf. E. L. Cutts, ‘‘ Pilgrims of the Middle Ages,’’ 
Art Journal, n. s., 1861, VII, 309 ff. There is a survey of the question by 
Harold Peake in ‘‘Santiago,’’ Folklore, 1919, XXX, 224-6. More recently 
the scallop is briefly discussed by the Rev. James 8. Stone, The Cult of Santiago 
(New York, Longmans Green & Co., 1927), pp. 122, 348. 


5 Folk rationalization, in fact, sees the place name as a derivative from 
**campus stellarum.’’ 


Explanations of the significance of the Milky Way are legion. Accord- 
ing to the Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares espaiiolas, Director Antonio 
Machado y Alvarez (Madrid, Libreria de Fernando Fé, 1886), VIII, 267-8, 
**la via lactea se llama también el caminito de Santiago porque va de Santiago 
a Roma.’’ Also (ibid., p. 268); ‘‘También se la llama el camino de los 
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interpretation is first made, we remember, by Saint James himself 
in the Pseudo Turpin, in order to guide the weary old Charlemagne 
in his mission of rescuing Spain from the Saracens. 
Pseudo-Carolingian lore of Valle-Incl4n’s own invention is to 
be found in his use of the siren on the escudo of the house of 
Bradomin. Juan Manuel Montenegro (it will be recalled that 
Montenegro is one of Valle-Inclin’s family names), is speaking: 


jComo yo también desciendo de Don Roldan, por eso conozco bien estas 
eosas! Don Roldén pudo salvarse, y en una barea llegé hasta la isla de 
S4lvora, y atraido por una sirena, naufragé en aquella playa, y tuvo de la 


sirena un hijo que por serlo de Don Roldan se llama Padin, y viene a ser 
lo mismo que Paladin. . . .* 


That the magnificently steadfast Roland of the French epic should 
thus make his escape from Roncesvalles is likely to be no more ac- 
ceptable to philologists than the information concerning Padin and 
Paladin. This is deliberate romancing, reminiscent of the Italian 
epics.’ Valle-Inclan would in all probability be unmoved by the 
information that he was departing from established tradition. 
The most frequently recurring folkloric motif is afforded by 
the use of rural superstitions, especially such pagan beliefs as 
conflict with the teachings of the church. Saludadores* and 
ensalmadores of both sexes ply their trades slyly, bribed by the 
crafty and the credulous, rich and poor alike, who have implicit 
faith in their ability to undo all manner of occult evil influences. 
In ‘‘Beatriz,’’ for example,® the Countess sends for a saludadora 








Reyes Magos.’’ Cf. Folklore y costumbres de Espaiia, Director F. Carreras y 
Candi (Barcelona, Casa editorial Alberto Martin, 1931), I, 204, for other 
suggestions. 

6 Sonata de otofio, p. 131. 

7In Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato, II, iv, Roland has an encounter with 
a siren long before the Roncesvalles episode. 

8 Jesis Rodriguez Lépez (Supersticiones de Galicia y preocupaciones 
vulgares, 2°* ed. Madrid, Imprenta de Ricardo Rojas, 1910, p. 151), says of 
the saludador: ‘‘Lilaman asi al séptimo hijo varén cuando su madre ha tenido 
antes que 6] seis varones seguidos.’’ Menéndez y Pelayo gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent conception of the saludadores: ... personas que habiendo nacido la 
noche de Navidad, tenian, adem4s de un signo impreso en el paladar, el privi- 
ligio de eurar hidrofobia ... (Historia de los heterodoxos espaiioles, 2%* 
ed., II, 250). That ensalmador and saludador come to have the same meaning 
is implied in a statement he makes elsewhere (ibid., p. 241): ‘‘Los que en el 
resto de Espafia se conocen con el nombre de saludadores ll4manse en Asturias 
ensalmadores y su ocupacién es curar con palabras de conjuro y raras ceremonias 
ciertas dolencias de hombres y bestias.’’ 
® Corte de Amor, p. 239. 
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to undo an evil spell that has caused her small daughter to sicken. 
A dream forewarns the witch, so that although bedridden for 
twenty years, she leaves her home in answer before the summons 
reaches her. The resolute countess asks whether she can ‘‘hacer 
condenaciones.”’ 


iAy mi Condesa, es muy grande pecado! 
éSabe hacerlas? Yo mandaré decir misas y Dios se lo perdonard.’® 


The cause of Beatrice’s ailment is discovered by the aid of a mirror: 


Levantélo en alto la Saludadora, igual que hace el sacerdote con la hostia 
consagrada, lo empafié echdndole el aliento, y con un dedo tembloroso trazé 
el cireulo del Rey Salomér.™ 


One finds in English folklore a parallel to the use of a mirror for 
the detection of guilt. The story runs that a Herefordshire farm- 
er’s ram has been stolen. He sends a young serving boy to inquire 
of a wizard who the thief is. For an extra fee the wizard reveals 
to the youth the face of the thief in the mirror.” 

Valle-Inclin is fond of the mystic and cadenced phrase, Circulo 
del Rey Salomén. We have here a mediaeval caballistic symbol, — 
used to create favorable media in exorcisms and conjurations. The 
usual magic circle is traced with a wand or rod on the ground 
about the wizard for his protection: then, with due ceremonies 
evil spirits or their familiars are summoned to the circle, to listen 
to his bidding. The Circulo del Rey Salomén in Valle-Inclan is 
used for several purposes. In the above it is made on a damp 
mirror’s surface, and Satan is constrained to appear within it, and 
remain there until he gives desired information.** Ominously 
enough, the mirror breaks. 

On another occasion the ventera, trying to undo an evil spell 
that has made her sheep die of a mysterious ailment, exorcises the 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibéd., p. 238. 

12 See Ella May Leather, The Folk Lore of Herefordshire (London, Sidg- 
wick and Jackson, 1912), p. 15. The detection of guilt by the aid of a mirror- 
like surface is a practice attested elsewhere. There is, for example, ‘‘la 
ceremonia de la escudilla de agua,’’ resorted to by a Galician farmer who had 
a sick cow. It consisted of letting three or four drops of wax fall into a 
vessel of water: thereafter ‘‘. . . se invitaba al testigo a que mirase en la 
escudilla la persona que le hacia el mal a la vaca y se dice que aparecieron 
en la superficie del agua tres figuras de mujer y otra de un hombre, y que 
todas conocié el testigo, y dijo sus nombres, y cémo estaban en la comarca 
con gran opinién de brujas .. .’’ (From a description of an auto da fe cited . 
in Jesis Rodriguez Lépez, op. cit., p. 187). 

18 Corte de Amor, pp. 239-240. 
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witches responsible for the affliction by drawing this same circle on 
a sick lamb’s testuz.** Again, a bruja, in order to exorcise the evil 
forces that are making terrifying noises about one Don Manuel’s 
house at night, kneels and traces the same magic circle on the floor, 
ordering away the diaiio mayor, if indeed it be he that is making 
the disturbance. 

Magical circles were often constructed about an inner geometric 
pattern, to which they gave special powers, and served as protective 
barriers. Especially potent among these designs was the seal of 
Solomon.'* This seal is the enchanter’s strongest weapon, and the 
circumscribed circle completes the design. I find no instance, 
however, of the specific designation that Valle-Inclan uses; it may 
be of his own invention." 

To come back to the canny woman’s procedure, her diagnosis 
and remedy follow: 


La condesita esti embrujada. Para ser bien roto el embrujo, han de 
decirse las doce palabras que tiene la oracién del Beato Electus, al dar las 
doce campanadas del medio dia, que es cuando el padre santo se sienta a la 
mesa y bendice a toda la Cristiandad.** 


The culprit in ‘‘Beatriz’’ proves to be the chaplain, Fray Angel. 


In order to make the conjuration effective in his case, the saludadora 
calls for his breviary, tearing out just seven leaves. There fol- 


14 Flor de santidad, p. 113. 

15 Los crugados de la causa, pp. 134 f. 

16‘*, , , the double pentacle, or Solomon’s Seal, the famous constituent 
of the mediaeval magical circle, consisting of two equal and equilateral tri- 
angles, cutting each other so that the resulting segments are equal.’’ (Hncy- 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. Hastings, VIII, s. v. ‘‘magical circle’’ 
[p 322]). 

17 The complicated ‘‘nodo’’ of King Solomon, having a somewhat similar 
purpose, is still in evidence in oral Italian folklore. Jack la Bolina, ‘‘Il 
gruppo di Salomone e il ‘Paternoster verde’,’’ Rivista delle tradizioni popolari 
italiane, I, 75-77. 

One finds occasional mention of an exorcisory cross surrounded by a cir- 
cle (ef. Jesis Rodriguez Lépez, op. cit., p. 184, passim), but no name is 
given to it. 

The Clavicula Salamonis, a text on means of acquiring all human and 
divine wisdom, was popular in the Middle Ages and later (M. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, loc. cit., V, 355), and may well have helped create the aura of prestige 
that surrounded this impressive name. 

18 Corte de Amor, p. 238. 

19 Another instance of the practice of using leaves from a priest’s 
breviary, apparently in demand under certain circumstances by ensalmadores, 
is cited by Llano Roza de Ampudia, Del folklore asturiano (Madrid, Talleres 
de Voluntad, 1922), p. 130. 
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lows an invocation of Satan, with familiar and awesome enumera- 
tion of compelling forces: 


—iSatanfs! jSatandés! Te conjuro por mis malos pensamientos, por mis 
malas obras, por todos mis pecados. Te conjuro por el aliento de la 
eulebra, por la ponzofia de los alacranes, por el ojo de la salamantija. 
Te conjuro para que vengas sin tardanza y en la gravedad de aqueste 
cireulo del Rey Salomén te encierres, y en él te estés sin un momento te 
partir, hasta poder llevarte a las cdrceles tristes y eseuras del Infierno, 
el alma que en este espejo agora vieres. Te conjuro por este rosario que 
yo sé profanado por ti, y mordido en cada cuenta. jSatands! jSatands! 
Una y otra vez te conjuro.”° 


That night Fray Angel is accomodatingly drowned. 

In the Sonata de primavera Valle-Inclan, also dealing with 
characters of high social station, introduces another conventional 
type of witchcraft: a bruja is engaged to bring harm to the marqués, 
whose perverse intentions toward the novice Maria Rosario are 
apparent. On the walls of the witches’ room are the usual pro- 
fessional paraphernalia: ‘‘lagartos, huesos puestos en cruz, piedras 
lucientes, clavos y tenazas.’’* In order to fulfill her commission 
the witch needs a stone the marquis has been wearing; therefore 
one of his rings is stolen from his finger at night, and brought to 
her. She puts a wax figure, fashioned into his likeness, into a 


brazier. But the marquis, taking her unawares, bullies her into 


a confession, and laughs at the effigy. She makes a mysterious 
threat : 


—j Ahora os burléis! Desgraciado de vos si hubiese bafiado esa figura en 
sangre de mujer segin mi ciencia ...jY més desgraciado cuando la 
hubiese fundido en las brasas! ** 


Nevertheless, she goes on to tell him that she would merely have 
deprived him of his virility. A shrewd business woman, she at- 
tempts to make the best of a bad bargain, offering to make the 
Princess Gaetani fall madly in love with him for ten sequins. He 
refuses. 

That is not the end of the affair. The mayordomo has con- 
structed four paper Judases that are to figure in a religious pro- 
cession. They crumple in the rain, a calamity that might well 
have been effected without supernatural intervention. He decides, 

20 Corte de Amor, p. 239. 

21 Sonata de primavera, p. 173. The summary but suggestive discussion 
of ‘‘La hechiceria en la amena literatura’’ by M. Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., 


V, 377-385, cites other similar enumerations. Cf. especially p. 383, note 1. 
22 Ibid., p. 175. 
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however, that this is because of a curse the marquis has laid on 
them, and exposes the young man to the Santo Oficio.™* 

Minor importance is attached to another well established and 
time-honored method of warding off evil influences; the wearing of 
amulets. Adega, in Flor de santidad, wears them: 


Llevaba en el justillo cruces y medallas, amuletos de azabache y faldriqueros 
de velludo que contenian brotes de olivo y hojas de misal.** 


There is another reference to the practice in Los cruzados de la 
causa, where it is said of Pedro de Vermo’s wife that 


No tenia hijos, y para conjurar a la bruja que le hiciera tal maleficio, 
llevaba una higa de azabache colgada del dedo mefiique en la mano 
izquierda.”5 

Galician jet is a common material for the making of amulets.** 
The Aiga, of Oriental origin, identical with the Italian mano fica 
and the German Neidfeige, is a favorite amuletic device. Mothers 
in particular resort to it to ward off the evil eye from their chil- 
dren, suspending it to a string, and tying it about their necks.”" 
I find an analogous case in German folklore: Elizabeth Villiers 
speaks of the Neidfeige as a charm against childlessness.** Newly 
married women wear it fastened to their inner garments in order 
to protect themselves against the evil eye that inflicts sterility. 

Demoniac presences and possessions make certain of Valle-In- 
clan’s characters weird. The devil, for example, comes to Beatrice’s 
bed every night, on one occasion carrying off her scapulary, and 
leaving on her breast the black mark ‘‘que dejan los labios de 
Lucifer cuando besan.’’** Adega of the Flor de santidad is the 
most obsessed. She comes to believe that she has nightly visita- 
tions by the devil, and protects herself from him by the formular 
‘*| Arreniégote! jArrenegado seas!’’*® The peasant women who 
throng about her to listen to descriptions of her mystic aberrations 
are much concerned when she insists that she has already held in her 
arms the child that is yet to be born to her. They protest: 

28 Ibid., pp. 190, 208. 

24P. 20. 

25 P, 54, 


26 W. L. Hildburgh, ‘‘ Notes on Spanish Amulets,’’ Folklore, XVII (1906), 
454-71. See particularly pp. 458, 460 f. 

27 Cf. Jesis Rodriguez Lépez, op. cit., pp. 201 f. 

28 Amulette und Talismane (Berlin, Miinchen, Wien, Drei Masken Verlag, 
[1927]), p. 174. 

29 Corte de Amor, p. 231. 

30 Pp. 206, 207. 
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éCémo lo tuviste en brazos, si no es nacido? jAy, rapaza, busca un 
abade que te diga retorneada la oracién de San Cidraén! ** 


Just what the prayer of San Cidran is, or how it differs from such 
prayers as the Twelve Words of Faith, also recited a rovescio I am 
not able to ascertain. San Cidrin and San Cidrién are variants 
for San Cipriano.” 

The remedy for Adega’s ‘‘mal cativo’’ or ‘‘ramo cativo’’ is 
suggested by the mistress of the Palacio de Brandeso, where the 
girl goes to serve. She is to join the annual procession of the be- 
spirited who participate in the Misa de las Endemoniadas, and as 
a part of the rites, bathe in the waters of Santa Baya de Crista- 
milde on the Galician coast. Baths in that locality are especially 
efficacious against possession by evil spirits. The fearful and mys- 
terious atmosphere that Valle-Inclin can so well create, is notably 
illustrated in the scene in front of the kitchen hearth at Brandeso: 


El nombre de la Santa ha dejado tras si un largo y fervoroso murmullo 
que flota en torno del hogar, como la estela de sus milagros. En el mundo 
no hay santa como Santa Baya de Cristamilde. Cuantos llegan a visitar 
su ermita sienten un rocio del Cielo. Santa Baya de Cristamilde protege 
las vendimias y cura las mordeduras de los canes rabiosos, pero sus mayores 
prodigios son aquellos que obra en su fiesta sacando del cuerpo los malos 
espiritus. Muchos... han visto eémo las enfermas del ramo cativo los 
escupian en forma de lagartos con alas. Un aire de supersticién pasa por 
la vasta cocina del Pazo. Los sarmientos estallan en el hogar acompafiando 
la historia de una endemoniada: la cuenta con los ojos extraviados y 
poseido de un miedo devoto el buscador de tesoros. Fuera los canes, 
espeluznados de frio, ladran a la luna. . .* 


4é 


After a priest’s vain attempts to cure her by reading exorcisms 
from his breviary (p. 205), Adega joins the throng going to Crista- 
milde. As they enter the waters priests and monks read their 
latines, and Santa Baya is led out in solemn procession.** The 
lame and sick, some of them scoffing and impious, are compelled to 
let the waves break over them seven times: 


81 Ibid., p. 130. 

82 Local saints, all but the last named of whom figure at least once in the 
stories here treated are enumerated in Flor de santidad (p. 43): Santa Baya 
de Cristamilde, San Berisimo de Céltigos, San Cidrfin, San Clodio, San Electus, 
and Santa Minia. They are there designated as ‘‘los viejos tutelares de las 
iglesias y santuarios de la montafia.’’ 

83 Pp. 190-191. 

84 This procession, with its throng of onlooking beggars, and the attendant 
ceremonies, has points of similarity with the Breton pardon of Sainte-Anne- 
de-la-Palude. Cf. Anatole le Braz, Au Pays des pardons (Paris, Calmann- 
Levy, éditeurs, 1926), ‘‘Le Pardon de la mer,’’ pp. 323-369. 
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Son siete las que habra de recibir cada poseida para verse libre de los 
malos espiritus y salvar su alma de la cfreel oseura del Infierno. jSon 
siete como los pecados del mundo! ** 


There are all manner of commoner details of superstition. A 
grandmother is certain her ailing grandchild is near death because 
of the howling of dogs,** and her apprehensions move her to de- 
clare that she hears the beating of the child’s wings, as though he 
were practising at fiying. When the doors rattle it is useless to 
tell her that the cause is the freshened wind of the night: she knows 
it is the imperative summons of death.** 

Not only the lowly characters have these convictions. The very 
same type of superstition provides an awesome atmosphere in the 
Sonata de primavera in which the household of the newly created 
cardinal is gravely concerned over his illness. At night the young 
Marqués de Bradomin, sent by the pope to confer the cape, has 
stayed up to talk to his hostess, the Princess Gaetani. It is late, 
and all is silent in the palace. 


De improviso, en medio de aquella paz resonaron tres aldabadas. La 
Princesa palidecié mortalmente: los dems no hicieron sino mirarse.** 


The knocking is heard again, in a different section of the building. 


The suspense is suddenly heightened as a gust of wind extinguishes 
some candles. Then some one remarks: 


. cuando murié el Principe Filipo ocurrié esto.—i Y él lo contaba de su 
padre! *® 


Through ghostly aid a melancholy family tradition is being carried 
on. 


To mention a less lugubrious type of superstition, we find al- 
lusions to the enduring interest of rustics in hidden treasures. 
The shepherds in Flor de Santidad tell tales of enchanted prin- 
cesses or beautiful women who guard great wealth. One recalls 
from his youth an encounter with such a being, a “‘reina mora.’’ 


85 Flor de santidad, p. 214. Also, cf. Jesis Rodriguez Lépez, op. cit., 
p. 135. This author, however, stresses the importance of nine ‘‘golpes de 
ola’’ to eure general ailments, and especially (p. 43), rabia. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., V, 242, cites as Galician the following variant 
of the above custom: ‘‘Tiénese por remedio contra los maleficios el aspirar a 
meflia noche el olor de la ruda, o recibir a la misma hora las seis olas en el mar 
de la Lanzada, como los vascos franceses en el mar de Biarritz.’’ 

36 ‘* Tragedia de ensueiio,’’ Jardin novelesco, p. 48. 

387 Ibid., p. 46. 

38 P, 60. 

39 Ibid. 
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He saw her in a woods, combing her hair with a golden comb, and 
finally motioning imperatively to him. He fled in terror, for he 
knew she would bring death upon him. Her beauty was intended 


to lure him, her jewelry to arouse his greed. One of the audience 
remarks: 


Tengo ofdo que les pregunta cudl de todas sus joyas les place mAs, y 
que ellos, deslumbrados viendo tantos broches, y cintillos y ajoreas y 
joyeles, pénense a elegir, y asi quedan presos en el encanto.*® 


An old man supplies the remedy : 


Para desencantar a la reina y easarse con ella, bastaria con decir: 
Entre tantas joyas, s6lo a vos quiero, sefiora reina. Muchos saben aquesto, 


pero cegados por la avaricia se olvidan de decirlo y pénense a elegir entre 
las joyas.* 


One of the group naively expresses the wish that the reina mora 
would show herself to him, but this wish calls forth a reproach 
from the old man. The men continue with their tales .. . of 
hidden treasures in the mountains . . . of the holy hermit, at whose 
death the bells of San Gundian had tolled alone. . . .* 


One aged rustic is actively engaged in the search for hidden 
treasures. As soon as the sun has set he walks about in the dark- 


ness, reading from a mysterious book, in the flickering light of a 
eandle. This volume is the Libro de San Cidrian.“ Asturian 


40P. 134. Jesis Rodriguez Lopéz assigns the origins of the belief in 
hadas and xanas to the Gothic period. Op. cit., pp. 43, 143 ff. 

41 P. 135. 

42 P. 136. 


48 Jesis Rodriguez Lépez doubts (op. cit., p. 143), the existence of any 
such volume, although O Ciprianillo is frequently referred to in oral lore, 
The rite is described as follows: ‘‘Previamente hacen un cireulo en la tierra 
en donde se meten todos y a donde, por la continuacién de la lectura, obligan 
al encanto a depositar el tesoro. En cuanto consiguen esto, trazan una cruz 
dentro del cireulo y el encanto desaparece, quedando alli el tesoro. 

This same author cites a poem by Curros Enriquez, entitled O Ciprianillo: 


. un libro de contrabando, 
Escrito na vella fala 
Castellana. 


Entr’ as follas revesgadas 
D’ese libro, danse seiias 
De tesouros 


E riquezas enterradas 
Pe dos rios e das braifias 
Pol-os mouros 
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folklore also has mention of a Libro de Cipriano, or O Ciprianillo, 
which describes ritualistic pacts with the devil, who will, in ex- 
change for a man’s soul, reveal hidden treasure to him.** This 
is a far removed echo of the legend of the mage Ciprian. The 
process of reading is always attended by ceremony.*® Valle-Inclén 
prescribes that the book be read just after sunset, and by the light 
of a candle that has been blessed. 

On the other hand, good folk know that it is not well to be out 
by night. Concha’s servant in Sonata de otofio brings a light for 
her mistress to take to the garden, but with the warning: 


. . » Miren que es malo tomar la luna . . . jPor las brujas! * 


There are various general references to the fondness of witches 
for moonlight: ‘‘el claro lunar que aman las brujas.’’ At all 
events, it is, as is well known, advisable to be at home before mid- 
night, for then all evil forces are loosed: witches, demons, almas 
en pena. These are rampant until the first ray of dawn brightens 
the horizon, or until the first cock crows. A procession of almas 
en pena on one occasion attend Juan Manuel Montenegro, who is 
riding home drunk. His horse balks, for it is aware of supernat- 


ural presences. Weird voices from the Santa Compofia warn 
Juan Manuel of his sins: 





Pra co libro te fagueres 
Traballache col ferido 
D’unha espora; 


Fuche rico antes do leres 
Mais agora qu’o tes lido 
éQué es agora? 


jProbe Xan, qué desengafio! 
Cantas terras rexistrache 
Cos teus ollos 


Rexistrachelas en vano: 
jO tesouro qu’atopaches 
Foi de piollos! 
(Op. cit., p. 144). 


44 Aureliano de Llano Roza de Ampudia, Del folklore asturiano (Madrid, 
Talleres de Voluntad, 1922), p. 150, tells us that he has examined the book 
in question, but that ‘‘no trae m&s que disparates.’’ This same book is fre- 
quently referred to as the Ciprianillo, and evidently is very similar to the 
Galician volume, if not identical with it. 

45 Cf. Jesis Rodriguez Lépez, op. cit., pp. 143 f. 

4¢6P, 111, 
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. siete diablos hierven aceite en una gran caldera para achicharrar tu 
cuerpo mortal pecador.* 


There are heard thunder, agonizing groans, and the clank of chains, 
as the white procession passes like a mist over the maizales. Now 
the mission of almas en pena is to warn living sinners, for he who 
sees an alma en pena dies in a very short time.** In this case, 
however, as Juan Manuel reaches home he learns that his young 
mistress is dead. 

On another occasion a group of people are terrified by loud 
noises at night. Either a devil or an alma en pena is outside. The 
devil would be appropriately attended by thunder and the odor of 
sulphur. Micaela la Roja kneels in the light of the moon that 
shines through a window. 


. . « hizo ante ella en el suelo el cireulo del Rey Salomén, y santigudndose 
muchas veces, grité con fuerza las palabras de un ensalmo: j Yo te con- 
juro, si eres el diafio mayor, a que te espantes de aqui y diez leguas ala- 
rredor! jYo te conjuro, a la una, por la cara de la luna! {Yo te conjuro, 
a las dos, por el resplandor del sol! jYo te conjuro, a las tres, por las 
tablas de Mosén! *° 


Next (p. 136), she utters an ensalmo to exorcise an alma en pena: 


iPalabra de misal, lampara de altar, tu corona de llamas quebrantaran. 
Yo te conjuro, 4nima bendita, para que dejes este mundo y te tornes al 
tuyo. 


The singsong rhythm frequently to be found in these exorcisms 
is a concession to the popular fondness for assonance and rhyme. 
Here might be cited other popular maxims regarding witches: 


iCanté el gallo blanco, pico al canto! 
Thereupon the witches disappear. 


jCanté el gallo pinto, ande el pico! 
Day is at hand. 
jCanté el gallo negro, pico quedo! 


Now the witches flee, converted into bats.*® 

Much of Flor de santidad bears upon the concern of the poor 
for their flocks. They believe that occult influences are respon- 
sible for the diseases of their sheep. Practical considerations make 
of the ventera who first employs Adega, a cruel and selfish being. 

47‘**Ta hueste,’’ Jardin novelesco, p. 184. 

48 Biblioteca del folklore espanol, VIII, 234, 235. 


49 Cruzados de la causa, pp. 134-5. 
50**La hueste,’’ loc. cit., pp. 188, 189. 
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Her flock of sheep are her pride, and serve as her measure of pros- 
perity. Every day, quietly and abruptly, one of the sheep dies 
of an unnamed ailment. It occurs to the ventera to drive the flock 
to a saludador, who knows how to undo evil spells. But he also 
has been threatened with excommunication : 


iNo puedo valeros! ... iNo puedo valeros! 
La ventera suspira consternada: 

éNo sabe un ensalmo para romper el embrujo? 

Sé un ensalmo, pero no puedo decirlo. El sefior abad estuvo aqui y 
me amenazé con la paulina. jNo puedo decirlo! ™ 


But when given a virriato he is able to overcome his scruples: After 
blessing the flock, he gives this practical information to his credu- 
lous listeners : 


jHabéis de saber que son tres las condenaciones que se hacen al ganado! 
Una en las yerbas, otra en las aguas, otra en el aire... iEste ganado 
vuestro tiene la condenacién en las aguas! ** 


The reasons for this specific conclusion are not given. The cure is 
prescribed : 


La condenacién de las aguas solamente se rompe con la primera luna, 
a las doce de la noche. Para ello es menester llevar el ganado a que beba 
en fuente que tenga un roble, y esté en una encrucijada . . . La fuente 
que buseas est4 cerca de San Gundidn, yendo por el Camino Viejo... 
Hace afios habia otros dos: una en los Agros de Brandeso, otra en el 
Atrio de Celo, pero una bruja secé los robles. 


Here pagan superstition, always exceedingly precise in its reme- 
dies, moves the saludador to select four significant items: the moon 
in first quarter; the time, the eery midnight hour; the oak tree, 
associated with all kinds of charm-casting in Indo-European folk- 
lore; and the crossroad, which, besides being a favorite site for 
action on the part of evil spirits, is also represented, as here, as 
a place where their influence may be dispersed.** The saludador 
therefore gives out a remedy that is a synthesis of notions inherited 
vaguely from moon-worship, tree-worship, and spring worship. 

At all events, the step suggested is the pretext for the intro- 
duction into the novel of a most effective night scene. Adega and 
the ventera drive the flock out one midnight to drink of the waters 
of San Gundian. Every detail chosen bears on the baleful and the 

51 P, 60. 

52 P, 74, 


53 Edvard Alexander Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas (London, New York, Macmillan and Co., 1906-08), II, 256, note 
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ominous; even the moon watches to see whether or not the miracle 
comes to pass.** 

But the sheep continue to die off one by one, and the ventera, 
beside herself, tries her own hand at exorcising the evil spirits 
from an ailing lamb: 


Sentada al pie del fuego repetia una y otra vez, al mismo tiempo que 
trazaba en el testuz del cordero el circulo del Rey Salomén. 
iBrujas fuera! jBrujas fuera! jBrujas fuera! *° 


This expedient draws the attention of a guest at the inn, who re- 
marks that the lamb has obviously had a spell cast upon it. Then 
he recalls how his uncle once freed his flock from the ill effects of 
the evil eye. He gave the wizard a load of wheat to remove the 
spell. His method of discovering who that person was, was simple: 
he cast his sickest sheep on a fire. The first person who approached 
after the bleat of the dying lamb was heard, was the enemy who 
had cast the spell on the flock. He came to terms with him. 

This method of divination is not limited to Spain. In the 
Golden Bough J. G. Frazer records a similar usage in England. 
He tells that there the purpose in burning the animal is to draw 
the witch or wizard near enough to be burned also.*® The Manx- 
men, specifically, cast the carcass of the dead animal into a fire in 
the open air, and watch to see who passes by first. The person who 
cast the spell is constrained by this age old device of sympathetic 
magic to come hurrying up." 

The fancy of the ventera is taken by this recital. She and her 
son agree to try out the test. The ensuing incident brings about 
a dramatic turn in the leisurely tale, for the pilgrim whom Adega 
loves, and who in fact cursed the inn when he was refused alms 
there, returns that night to the shelter of the stable. He is the 
first person that the youth sees. That night Adega has a worri- 
some dream: the following morning she discovers the pilgrim out 
beside a spring in the meadow. He has been murdered. 

In very few instances are there reflections of superstitions con- 
cerning birds. In Flor de santidad is used the widespread belief 
that the cuckoo has prophetic powers (p. 218). Two men hear the 
call of the bird. One answers with the formular rhyme: 


iBuen cuco-rey, dime los afios que viviré! 
54 Pp. 87 f. 
55 P, 113. 
56 Balder the Beautiful, I, 300 ff. 
57 In the short story ‘‘Les Haricots de Pitalugue,’’ by P. Aréne, we find 
an amusing modern French variant of this belief. 
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The cuckoo sings three times, stops, then continues at great length, 
to the questioner’s relief. He will live many years."* 

Another bird connected with superstition in Valle-Inclan is the 
nocturnal Mexican tapa-caminos, the goat-sucker. In the Sonata 
de estio it hovers near a party of horsemen: 


Se posaba a corta distancia, y al acercarme agitaba las negras alas e 
iba a posarse mds lejos, lanzando un graznido plafiidero, que era su canto. 
Mi guia supersticioso como todos los indianos, creia entender en aquel 
grito la palabra judio, y cuando ofa esta ofensa que el p&jaro le lanzaba 
siempre al abrir las sombrias alas, replicaba gravemente :—j Cristiano, 
y muy cristiano! 5° 

Insects also have been known to be considered ominous. Valle- 
Inclan uses such a motif in ‘‘Eulalia:’’ an old woman believes that 
a red gadfly is a harbinger of good. Had it been black, it would 
have meant ill.® 

The above are the chief items of folklore to be found in Valle- 
Inclan’s earlier works. The list is not quite exhaustive. In several 
other cases, too vague for consideration here, are reflections of pop- 
ular beliefs in peculiar properties of plants. The ominous dream 
motif also recurs frequently, as has been noted in some of the 
material used above, and is invariably significant for the plot. 

In summary, Valle-Inclan makes most extensive use of the pic- 
turesque and impressive phases of folklore, namely, superstitions 
and witchcraft. An aura of mystery and loneliness lies upon these 
people, so instinct with ancient superstitions, so ready to believe 
in fairy and witch, suspicious of all aspects of Nature and of the 
woodlands. The primitively astute psychological operations of 
those who believe in magic and the absolute fixity of their notions 
provide Valle-Inclan with a distinctive means of characterization 
and atmosphere, a good point of departure for his portrayal of 
the Galician peasant. Furthermore, it is rarely a pleasant picture 
that he draws: rather, one at which the reader shudders. Happy 
coincidences are less to his purpose that sinister ones, and deadly 
purposes lurk under the calm exterior of his characters. 

It is especially in Flor de santidad and in occasional short 
stories such as ‘‘Beatriz’’ that the plot, tenuous as it is, is moti- 

58 The inhabitants of other European countries ask similar questions of 
the evasive ‘‘wandering voice.’’ In Spain the questioner generally asks how 
long he has yet to live, or how long before he will be married. Cf. Biblioteca 
del folklore espaol, VIII, 252. 

59 P, 214, 
60 Corte de Amor, p. 103. 
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vated by fear of the occult, of ‘‘las cousas que no se ven.’’ Plot, 
as well as atmosphere, is sombre. Physical violence, murder, mys- 
terious death of man and animal, fanatic intolerance, and demoniac 
possession all figure here, in unctuously polished narrative. 

The recording of common and homely lore, such as one finds in 
rhymes and proverbs, is far less common. Yet it is with relief 
that we recall the simple-hearted old rustic who yearns for a 
glimpse of the dangerous reina mora, of the man who inquires of 
the cuckoo how long he has yet to live. These candid touches are 
the reverse of the medal: we do not find them often. Valle-Inclan 
is questing for the sensational element, and his peculiar choice of 
folkloric motifs contributes in unique fashion to his aim. 

Rosa SEELEMAN 


Chicago Junior College 











SOBRE LA MORAL DE GRACIAN 


RACIAN es aquel plausible peregrino del Criticén que hace 

la critica sagaz de toda la vida humana: Critilo es Gracidn 
mismo. Su conocimiento de la vida, de los hechos y de los hom- 
bres es tan cabal, tan positivo, tan practico, como si la realidad 
hubiese pasado por el filtro sensitivo de sus cinco sentidos. Tiene la 
percepcién de la nocién de la realidad y la percepcién directa del 
hecho real, de lo general y lo particular, delaideay laimagen. Gran 
inquisidor sobre todo de la naturaleza humana, indaga, aisla, exa- 
mina una a una y pone patentes todas las piezas de su mecanismo. 
La mente es tan vieja como el cuerpo, pero hubo especialistas de 
las funciones, digamos, del riién mucho antes que especialistas de 
las funciones del 4nimo. Luis Vives, Huarte de San Juan y la 
legién de los misticos le habian precedido, entre nuestros espafoles, 
en el estudio de la psicologia, pero ninguno de ellos se adentré 
tan hondo en los fondos oscuros del alma. Ahi es donde explora 
las raices del mal, los fieros instintos, las feas pasiones, las tres 
furias destructoras de la personalidad moral: la ignorancia, la 
envidia y el miedo. La ciencia del alma ha dado un gran paso. 
De la psicologia clasica hemos pasado, con Gracian, a la psicologia 
moderna. Algo asi como lo sucedido con la figura clasica de la 
Justicia: antes llevaba una venda sobre los ojos, tratando a todos 
los individuos igual, sin distinguir accidentes ni circunstancias, 
ni sexo ni edad; y luego se ha levantado la venda para hacer par- 
ticular distincién entre el hombre y la mujer, entre el nifio y el 
adulto, entre el sano y el enfermo, y no trata a dos individuos 
exactamente igual; alzése la venda y mira con microscopio. Cam- 
bio andlogo ha sufrido la psicologia en el laboratorio de Gracian. 
Tiene un interés inagotable en la naturaleza humana. Sabe que 
el estudio del hombres es el estudio de la esencia de la vida. Y 
como estudia al hombre con mas interés que simpatia, no hay venda 
en sus Ojos: ve claro y sin pasién. 

Esa sagacidad la tuvo al examinar al individuo, y también al 
examinar a su raza. Poseyé un cabal conocimiento de Espaiia y 
un sentido de perspectiva histérica que no tuvieron sus mas ilustres 
contemporaneos, ni aun los que le sobrevivieron, como Calderén, 
largamente. Vivid en un periodo de prueba para la sagacidad de 
un escritor nacional. Espaiia estaba cerca de la cumbre: ascen- 
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dia ain, descendia ya? La inmediata perspectiva histérica engaiié a 
muchos, pero no a Gracian. Y como vié con luz plenisima, actué de 
gran maestro de aquellos espafioles de su tiempo, ensefandoles lo que 
mas falta les hacia a ellos: la confianza en uno mismo, la discreta 
audacia y el imperio de la voluntad enérgica. 

Dos limitaciones encuentro en el psicélogo Gracian. Una limi- 
tacién es su concepto algo libresco de la mujer. No ha dejado de 
verlas bien por fuera, y sabe notar sus rasgos precisos, sus galas, 
gestos y meneos. Pero no se adentra. Nos recuerda al Arcipreste 
de Talavera, y echamos de menos al mas intimo de Hita. Por lo 
comin su voz resuena como un eco libresco. Y si estos ecos los 
reducimos a tres, veremos que ha escogido el que suena mas in- 
grato en los oidos: no el medieval (la mujer ser extraordinario, 
se le rinde culto caballeresco), no el del Renacimiento (nada sobre- 
natural la mujer, pero con su eterno encanto), sino el del Viejo 
Testamento (la mujer criatura sataénica). Aunque en ocasiones 
anda balancedndose entre las burlas y las veras, y pensamos que 
toma a la mujer como blanco sélo de ingeniosos dichos: todo lo 
pueden y todo lo pierden (CRIT., I, vi), de pies a cabeza una 
mentira continuada (I, ix), donde hay mujeres hay demonios (I, 
xii), las hermosas son diablos con caras de mujeres, y las feas son 
mujeres con caras de diablos (III, v), eteétera. El humorismo de 
Gracian actiia a veces como un disfraz: nos vela su pensamiento 
intimo. La otra limitacién suya como psicélogo y observador esta 
en que el fatal andlisis le ha llevado demasiado lejos. No sdlo ha 
visto el aspecto tempestuoso del corazén y de la existencia, sino 
que se inclina con frecuencia a presentarlo como el nico aspecto 
real. Ha mirado en ocasiones tan fijamente el rojo, que el azul, el 
verde, el violeta, el naranja y el amarillo se han desvanecido del es- 
pectro. Y después de leer ciertas paginas tenemos que frotarnos los 
ojos, hacer una pausa y mirar de nuevo a la vida por nosotros mismos. 
Nos da a veces la impresién de que el hombre es un enfermo mi- 
serable al que se podré ayudar, pero en manera alguna curar. 
Tiene pAginas escritas con ese humorismo desesperado y negro del 
sefior de la Torre de Juan Abad. Pero me apresuro a afiadir que 
por lo comin su buen juicio contempla al par las dos vertientes de 
la vida, la pedregosa con dolor, la suave con encanto. La posicién 
ordinaria de Gracian es clara: ve el mundo tal como es, y no se 
hace ilusiones sobre la naturaleza humana. Levantando algo el 
plano de observacién, diré que tiene el pesimismo y el optimismo 
del cristianismo: pesimismo en la vida, optimismo en el fin de la 
vida. Pesimismo relativo cristiano, que no es el pesimismo ma- 
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terialista y absoluto de hombres como Schopenhauer y Nietzsche; 
el que va de un siglo del espiritu a un siglo de las maquinas. 

Siguiendo las lineas espirituales de una obra literaria, llegamos 
siempre al centro de la individualidad del autor. En esas lineas 
habré 4ngulos y curvas que responden a impulsos del momento, 
a caprichosos accidentes, a estados de 4nimo transitorios, como las 
curvas de un camino impuestas por accidentes del terreno; pero 
a pesar de ellas, a lo largo del camino vemos una clara direccién. 
La obra literaria de Gracién me parece de una unidad y con- 
cordancia perfectas. Y la doctrina que de ella trasciende es una 
doctrina cristiana, universal y moderna (y no digo cristiana sola- 
mente) : cultivar el intelecto, educar y templar la voluntad, regir 
la conducta con discrecién y prudencia en el trato social. Su lec- 
cién es de energia y perseverancia, de discrecién y virtud. Tuvo 
el P. Baltasar una mentalidad robusta y el genio practico del funda- 
dor de su orden, de Ignacio de Loyola. Y asi, ensefia sin idea- 
lismos, ni sentimentalismos, ni metafisicas. No es dado a las 
utopias, sino a la observacién fria de las realidades, al juicio critico 
y a la deduccién intrépida. Duefio siempre de si, se burla de los 
hombres, o les muerde, o los desprecia, pero todo con un aire im- 
placable y helado. Nada de indignacién moral, cuyo sentimiento 
vindicativo me parece en el fondo una forma de crueldad. Gracian 
jamas se indigna, lo que no quiere decir precisamente que sea 
insensible. 

Da él reglas para triunfar en el mundo. Algunas son egoistas 
y cautelosas, como el vivir practico demanda; la mayoria son las 
propias de la moral prudencia. No se dirige a hombres contempla- 
tivos que viven alejados del ruido del mundo y pueden practicar 
cémodamente la virtud. Se dirige a criaturas de carne y hueso 
entregadas a la batalla de la existencia. Mira a la conveniencia, 
y no al sacrificio. No aspira al imposible de cambiar la naturaleza 
de cada uno de sus lectores. No es idealista, no es sentimentalista. 
Asi, cuando hablando del hombre de entereza se deja llevar por un 
instante de su propio impulso moral, pronto tiene el P. Baltasar 
que refrenar. Afirma que tal hombre de entereza debe estar 
‘“‘siempre de parte de la razén, con tal tesén de su propésito que ni 
la pasién vulgar, ni la violencia tirana le obliguen jamas a pisar la 
raya de la razén.’’ Mas inmediatamente cae en la cuenta de la 
candidez de su consejo, y agrega: ‘‘Pero iquién seré este fénix 
de la equidad?’’* No aspira a adoctrinar sélo en la virtud. Aspira 
a dar consejos practicos del vivir como un padre experimentado, 


1 Ordculo Manual, ed. Obras, Madrid, 1664, t. I, pag. 455 a. 
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no como un ideal evangelista. Hay alguna dureza en muchos de 
sus consejos, pero sélo la dureza que una justa conveniencia de- 
manda: ‘‘Es menester gran tiento con los que se ahogan, para 
acudir al remedio sin peligro.’’*? Nada sublime, pero no es el 
consejo racional de un buen padre de familia? Una maxima de 
Graci4n que se ha considerado pérfida es la siguiente: ‘‘Sentir con 
los menos y hablar con los mas.’’* No corresponde a la perfeccién 
moral ciertamente, pero aparte de ser el que se practica en el 
mundo, aunque algunas pocas almas nobles se rebelen, ino es de 
razon practica, mundana, la explicacién que seguidamente da el 
autor?: ‘‘Querer ir contra el corriente es tan imposible al desen- 
gaho cuanto facil al peligro. Sdélo un Sécrates podia empren- 
der[{lo]. Tiénese por agravio el disentir, porque es condenar el 
juicio ajeno; multiplicanse los disgustados, ya por el sujeto cen- 
surado, ya del que aplaudia. La verdad es de pocos, el engafio 
tan comin como vulgar... Tanto huye de ser contradicho el 
cuerdo como de contradecir . . . El sentir es libre, no se puede ni 
debe violentar . . . Retirase al sagrado de su silencio, y si tal vez 
se permite es a la sombra de pocos y cuerdos.’’ 

Adiestra Gracian a los hombres como necesitan ser adiestrados 
para la vida. Y nadie mejor que las almas ingenuas, francas y 
leales daran toda la razén a este consejero, porque ellas han podido 
ver y sufrir en las miltiples ocasiones de la vida los frutos amargos 
de su candor; las virtudes del caballero, constantemente practi- 
cadas, no son de estos tiempos, ni del tiempo de Gracian, ni siquiera 
quizis de este mundo. Nadie admiraré mas la solidez de sus 
consejos que esos lectores precisamente que no se sienten capaces 
de cumplirlos rigorosamente. Porque la tragedia de un caballero 
consiste en no poder dejar de serlo, viendo como son los otros. 
Graci4n habla a los hombres en el lenguaje que ellos entienden, 
el de la utilidad. Y grande mérito tiene, junto al juicio soberano, 
lo directo y honrado de su lenguaje utilitario. Ha puesto en 
accién la mente al compés de las exigencias del vivir mundano, 
y sin remilgos hipdécritas, también sin cinismo, ha dicho sus francas 
verdades. Sagacidad y cautela Gnicas son las de Gracian. Ma- 
quiavelismo, no. Precisamente es él quien con mayor dureza mal- 
trata al autor Il Principe, calificandole de falso politico, sus maxi- 
mas son inmundicia, sus reglas, para atar las manos a la virtud y 
soltarlas al vicio, y sus ‘‘razones, no de estado, sino de establo.’’ 

2 Ibid., pag. 510 a. 


8 Ibid., pag. 458 a. 
4 Criticén, I, vii. 
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Para juzgar la moralidad del autor, mas importante que el con- 
sejo—que tiene que acomodarse en cierto modo al calibre moral de 
los presuntos lectores—es el comentario que suele acompaiiarle. 
Aconseja cierta vez la cuerda audacia para dar alcance a la ven- 
tura, y luego hace este comento: ‘‘Pero bien filosofado, no hay 
otro arbitrio sino el de la virtud y atencién.’’* Cuando aconseja 
a un hombre vivir a lo practico y acomodarse a lo presente, ‘‘ aunque 
le parezca mejor lo pasado,’’ sigue el comentario de que ‘‘sdélo 
en la bondad no vale esta regla de vivir, que siempre se ha de 
practicar la virtud.’’® Recomienda en otra ocasién: ‘‘Guste mas 
que dependan de él muchos, que no depender él de uno.’’* Y 
comenta a continuacién: ‘‘No tiene otra comodidad el mando sino 
el poder hacer mas bien.’’ De esta manera procede constante- 
mente, el consejo inspirado en la experiencia del mundo, y el comen- 
tario en la impecable moral. Tales comentarios éticos suelen 
acompafar a cada maxima particular, y el mismo comentario, ya 
general, acompanara a todo un libro. Asi, en el Ordculo—que cito 
preferentemente por encerrar la sustancia doctrinal de toda su 
obra—,tras dar cuantos consejos pueden hacer a un sujeto pru- 
dente, sagaz y triunfador en la vida, cierra todas las paginas con 
el comentario final de que ‘‘la virtud es sol del mundo menor y 
tiene por hemisferio la buena conciencia. Es tan hermosa que 
se lleva la gracia de Dios y de las gentes; no hay cosa amable sino 
la virtud, ni aborrecible sino el vicio. La virtud es cosa de veras, 
todo lo demas de burlas; la capacidad y grandeza se ha de medir 
por la virtud, no por la fortuna. Ella sola se basta a si misma: 
vivo el hombre, le hace amable, y muerto, memorable.’’* El varén 
maximo en las armas o las letras, en la politica o la religion, en el 
estrado o la asamblea, representado ejemplarmente en El Héroe y 
El Discreto, ha de tener sobre todas las cualidades que el mundo y 
el trato social requieren, la corona de la virtud. Que sea hombre 
practico y al mismo tiempo caballero; que proceda conforme a con- 
veniencias racionales y al par sea cristiano. 

Raros seran los preceptos que no correspondan a la perfeccién 
moral. Contrarios a la moral, ninguno tiene. El que menos 
plausible ha parecido y le echa en cara un critico es éste: ‘‘ Conocer 
los afortunados, para la eleccién, y los desdichados, para la fuga.’’ ® 
Mas regla tan egoista al primer golpe, pierde su significacién ética 

5 Ordoulo, pag. 453 b. 

6 Ibtd., pag. 474 b. 

1 Ibtd., pg. 510 b. 


8 Ibid., pag. 513 b. 
9 Ibtd., pag. 455 b. 
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y cobra valor intelectivo en la explicacién que le sigue: ‘‘La in- 
felicidad es de ordinario crimen de necedad . . . Acierto es llegarse 
a los sabios y prudentes, que tarde o temprano topan con la ven- 
tura.’’ Nose trata, pues, de juntarse con los dichosos y abandonar 
a los infelices, sino de allegarse a los prudentes y eludir los necios. 
La posicién moral de Graci4n me parece inatacable. Su libro mas 
atrevido es sin duda El Criticén. Aqui estén sus més audaces 
dardos, con ese vivisimo sentimiento de lo eémico y esa sutileza 
mas afinada ain que la de Quevedo. Todos los estados y pro- 
fesiones, las costumbres y las instituciones, la moral y la cultura, 
los individuos y las razas, la civilizacién general de su tiempo y 
la naturaleza humana, con todas sus maculas y perversiones, van 
desfilando por aquellas paginas satiricas, exactas y profundas. Ni 
el estado religioso se salva siquiera: la hipocresia, la glotoneria, 
la codicia y hasta la rijosidad de los malos religiosos alli estén en 
plena denuncia, a toda luz. Pero vemos también la gloria de Dios 
reverenciada (I, ii, iii), ensalzada la ciencia y el saber (I, viii; 
II, iv), aplaudido el valor (II, viii), alabada la virtud y condenado 
el vicio (I, xi; IT, x), estimada la amistad (II, iii), amada la ver- 
dad, aborrecida la mentira (I, vii; IT, vii; III, iii, iv), condenadas 
las injusticias sociales (I, v; II, vi) y todas las malas pasiones 
(I, iv, v, xii; II, i, iii, ix, xiii, ete.). Y lo que muestra el autor 
en cada pdgina de ese gran libro es el desengafio y la correccién: 
grande ensefianza cristiana. 

Sorprendente es la abundancia de aforismos y maximas en la 
obra de Gracién, sorprendente aun dentro de esta literatura es- 
pafiola, la mas rica de las modernas en dichos breves y sentenciosos. 
éConcuerdan siempre? Distingamos primero. Un aforismo, que 
sefiala una cualidad o un hecho de la naturaleza humana, esta 
en su filoséfica universalidad sobre las variaciones de estados 
y cirecunstancias; una maxima, que es guia de la conducta, que 
indica un camino de accién, tiene su aplicacién limitada segin 
el caso, el individuo y sus circunstancias. El aforismo cabe decir 
que es verdadero en todo momento y para todos los hombres; la 
maxima no posee siempre tal rigor de verdad y aplicacién uni- 
versal. A veces lo tiene, como cuando Gracidn declara: ‘‘ Arte para 
vivir mucho, vivir bien.’’*® Otras veces no, como al dirigir a un 
hombre de mundo la maxima que no podria ponerse a un religioso, 
a un testigo, a un filésofo: ‘‘Sin mentir, no decir todas las ver- 
dades . . . No todas las verdades se pueden decir.’’** Téngase 


10 Tbid., pag. 468 a. 
11 Ibid., pag. 488 b. 
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en cuenta que Gracién ha cubierto en sus dos formas filoséfica y 
practica todos los estados de los hombres y casi todas las situa- 
ciones de la vida, que tal m&xima va enderezada al gran sefior, y 
tal otra al hombre comin; sus vidas no son paralelas, sus casos 
son diversos, su curso de accién distinto; distintas, pues, han de 
ser igualmente las reglas que a cada uno de ellos convienen. Pre- 
ceptos hay para el principe que serian desacomodados al vasallo, 
preceptos para el timido, y contrarios para el temerario, unos para 
el engreido y otros para el humillado, reglas para el arte de hablar, 
al disereto, y reglas para el arte de callar, al necio. No hay precepto, 
responderia Gracian, para todos los empleos. El mismo ha dicho 
que existe a veces tanta diferencia de un hombre a otro como de 
un hombre a un bruto: literalmente exacto en la funcién moral. 

Leyendo los libros de Gracidn, con la sola excepcién del Comul- 
gatorio, echaraé el lector de menos al tedélogo, al hombre consagrado 
a la religién. Porque no quiso él hablar como tedédlogo o predica- 
dor, sino como hombre del siglo que da reglas de sagacidad 
mundana. No ha faltado quien vea algo de tibieza de su fervor 
religioso en el hecho de escribir libros profanos. Olvidase que 
Gracian no hizo sino seguir una tradicién literaria de prosistas 
del estado eclesidstico que escribieron libros sin la substancia reli- 
giosa (1.¢., de imitatione Christi y de contemptu omnium vanitatum 
mundi). Baste recordar aqui a fray Antonio de Guevara, fran- 
eiseano, obispo, inquisidor de Toledo y Valencia, que también se 
consagr6é a la composicién de crénicas, biografias novelescas y 
tratados de moral mundana. Y si este cultivador de las letras 
profanas, irénico, perspicaz y algo malicioso, dié salida al candor, 
la uncién y el entusiasmo piadoso en su Oratorio de religiosos, 
igualmente lo hizo Gracian en El Comulgatorio. 

Se diraé que concede a la fortuna un papel decisivo, ya que el 
triunfo del hombre depende juntamente del mérito y la fortuna. 
Pero esa fortuna, ‘‘tan nombrada como poco conocida,’’ dira él, 
no es otra cosa que la suma Providencia. Mucho ha llamado la 
atencién que Gracién conduzca a sus peregrinos del Criticén, 
como premio final de sus méritos, a la isla de la inmortalidad, de 
la inmortalidad del renombre. Y se ha dicho: ‘‘ Esto es pagano.’’ 
Y los eriticos no han caido en la cuenta de que el punto de partida 
de esos pasajeros de la vida, el objetivo constante de sus peregri- 
naciones, el mévil de todos sus actos es buscar a Felisinda o la 
felicidad, para llegar a la final conclusién, a la leccién superior a 
que se reduce todo el libro, de que los sabios del mundo que diser- 
tan sobre los caminos de la dicha ‘‘son unos grandes necios, pues 
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andan buscando por la tierra lo que esté en el cielo . . . En vano, 
oh, peregrinos del mundo, pasajeros de la vida, os cansais en bus- 
ear desde la cuna a la tumba esta vuestra imaginada Felisinda, 
que el uno llama esposa, el otro madre: ya murié para el mundo 
y vive para el cielo; hallarla has all4 si la supiéredes merecer en 
la tierra’’ (III, ix). Esto es econcluyente, aunque al par con- 
siderase el autor artistico y propio del caracter mundano de su 
libro el llevar a los peregrinos a la isla de la inmortalidad. Y en 
todo caso, tras esa isla, cosa atin del mundo, estaba para el autor 
y para sus lectores espafioles del siglo XVII la otra suprema in- 
mortalidad. 

Todo apunta en la obra literaria de Gracidn a una religiosidad 
incuestionable, aunque no impertinente. La alegre franqueza de 
algunos dichos suyos sobre la gente de iglesia obedece a la misma 
franca alegria de esos buenos curas de las aldeas espaiiolas que se 
beben sus copitas, tercian en las chanzas, cantan y rasguean la 
guitarra en los regocijos de bodas y bautizos. ;Y libre Dios a 
Gracia4n y a nuestros curas aldeanos, como pudo y no quiso librar 
al hidalgo alealaino, de que la sabiduria critica les venga a endosar 
doctrinas erasmianas! No sélo muestra esa aversién de sus con- 
temporaneos espafioles contra protestantes, judios y mahometa- 
nos, sino que las notas de devocién—oportunas, no impertinentes 
—son mucho mas frecuentes en su obra que en Los Suefios o la 
Vida del Buscén, pongo por ejemplo, del archiortodoxo Quevedo, 
o de cualquiera de nuestros buenos prosistas mundanos. Acen- 
tuar algo mas el tono religioso hubiera estropeado su arte, hubiera 
desentonado del conjunto. De otra parte, la religiosidad, el 
catolicismo, era un postulado para los espafioles de aquellos siglos: 
estaba sobrentendido en el 4nimo de todos. Aquellos espafioles 
se consideraban, no ya en los confines de la verdad, sino en el 
centro mismo de la verdad religiosa. Como ha dicho muy bien 
Coster, no habia necesidad de proclamar verdades incontrastables 
ante quienes no las disputaban, y recordaraé oportunamente y con 
ingenio cémo el ventero replicé a Don Quijote sobre el proveerse 
de dinero y camisas, que si no se recomendaba asi en las historias 
de caballerias era ‘‘por haberles parecido a los autores de ellas 
que no era menester escribir una cosa tan clara y necesaria de 
traerse como eran dinero y camisas limpias,’’ pero que ‘‘no por 
eso se habia de creer que no los trujeron.”’ 

M. Romera-NAVARRO 

Umversity of Pennsylvania 





FER, FAR, FACER, FACER, FAZER IN THREE WORKS OF 
BERCEO 


T is the aim of this investigation to show by an intensive study of 

the forms of fer, far, facer, facer, fazer found in three edited 
texts of Berceo’ some interesting and profitable results as to the 
relative frequency of the verbs not only in each work, but in the 
three studies as a whole. Particular attention will be given to the 
occurrence of the forms at the caesura and in rhyme. A compari- 
son will be made of the conclusions in the present study with the 
results published by various scholars. 

A brief review of several articles that treat of the etymology and 
frequency of the verbs in question will be given with relation to 
the following order in the conjugation: the infinitive and infinitival 
forms, the simple tenses of the indicative, the subjunctive, impera- 
tive, and the participles. 


Menéndez Pidal? gives a summary statement as to the infini- 
tives : 


El dnico resto de la conjugacién ére es fac’re, faire, que ya debia existir 
en la forma *fére en el latin vulgar de Espafia é Italia . . . « fere» Gl Sil 
42, fer 84,...y ademas... femos feches ... y fed, tred .. . Al lado 
de *fére existid *fare, de donde proviene far ... Per Abbat conoce 
también el corriente fazer. De estas tres formas, fer, far, fazer, pertenece 
seguramente al original far que ocurre poco [en el Cantar]. 


As to facer, the same scholar explains that the Visigoths meant 
¢ for z ‘‘copetuda,’’ the symbol being taken by the scribes to be c 
‘““eaudada.’’ For the future he points out that fer and far and not 
fazer were used.* Earlier studies on the verbs were made by 


1A. G. Solalinde, ed., Milagros de Nuestra Senora, Madrid, 1922; El 
Sacrificio de la Misa, Madrid, 1913. John D. Fitz-Gerald, ed., La Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos, Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 
1904, 

2Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, Vol. I, pp 264-65, 271, 
275, 281-84; Vol. II, pp. 683 ff. See also Origenes del espafiol, Tomo I (2nd 
ed.), Madrid, 1929, p. 372. 

3 See Cantar I, p. 286. The present work calls attention to two instances 
of the old future with facer . . . é, Milagros 648d, 739d. 
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Meyer-Liibke * and Mohl.® Rydberg * observes with regard to the 
future: ‘‘l’infinitif fare a di s’affranchir ensuite et prendre sa 
place comme forme indépendante prés du reflet de facere.’’ (A 
most naive explanation for the coexistence of fer and far with 
facer(e) is given by Sanchez in the year 1780.) * Later articles, 
works by Staaff ®° and Menéndez Pidal *° show like those of Rydberg 
and Meyer-Liibke the morphological changes due to dialectic and 
regional influences. 


THE PRESENT TENSE OF THE INDICATIVE 


Gassner '' gives a fairly complete conjugation for the verbs in 
the present tense. A comparison of his etymological and analogical 
tables with the forms found in TPW * shows several points of dif- 
ference. 


ForMS IN THE PRESENT TENSE OF THE INDICATIVE AND THEIR 
FREQUENCY In TPW * 


fago (two times) fazemos (one) 
fazes (eight) facemos (four) 
faces (one) feches (one ) 


faz (twenty-five) fazedes (one) 
faze (thirty-three ) fazen (twelve) 
face (one) facen (three) 
face (seven ) facen (five) 


4W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1894, 
Vol. II, pp. 267-69. 

5 F. G. Mohl, Les origines romanes, Prague, 1900. See also a review by 
A. Thomas in Romania, XXIX, 435. 

6G. F. Rydberg, Le développement de facere dans les langues romanes, 
Paris, 1893. Upsala Universitet Akademiska Afhandlingar, Vol. XXI, No. 3, 
p. 67. See also pp. 47-48 for a treatment of the infinitives. 

7 Coleccién de poestas castellanas anteriores al siglo XV, Tomo II, Madrid, 
1780, p. 511. 

8 Grundriss der romanischen Philologie unter Mitwirkung von G. Baist « 
al, herausgegeben von Gustav Gréber. I. Band, Strassburg, 1904-06. Article 
by A. Morel-Fatio and J. Saroihandy, p. 873; another by Baist, pp. 914-15. 

® Erik Staaff, Etude sur l’ancien dialecte léonais d’aprés des chartes du 
XIII¢ Siécle, Leipzig [1907], p. 314. 

10 Ortgenes del espafiol, pp. 95, 289-93. 

11 A, Gassner, Das altspanische Verbum, Halle, 1897, pp. 75-119. 

12 TPW, the present work. 

183TPW has no verbs with s, nor do fay, facedes occur. Instead of 
fagemos, facemos is found. There are two extra forms: fage and fagen. In 
Milagros 323d, faz is used as verbo vicario. 
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The forms femos ** and feches have received considerable atten- 
tion. Whereas several scholars believe that the forms have de- 
veloped etymologically from fac’mus and *factis respectively, others 
disagree. Lanchetas** thinks that they together with the impera- 
tive, fes, are dialectic. Hanssen ** would derive femos from feches. 
On the same basis he would explain fer. As for fazemos and 
fazedes, Menéndez Pidal does not find them in the Cid. They are, 
however, used occasionally in Berceo."’ 


THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 


Controversial articles on the subject of the imperfect and con- 
ditional of the second and third conjugations in old Spanish are 
numerous. A summary of Hanssen’s ** outline for the endings may 
be stated as follows: ia for the first person singular is retained, and 
the other forms (from second to sixth) have as a final development 
ié in the ending. Other’® scholars have agreed with Hanssen’s 
theory in general, particularly in regard to ia for the first person 
singular, with reservations and differences of opinion as to whether 
the forms from the second to the sixth were uniformly ié (diph- 
thongal) or te (with dialysis) with variations in each when the 


verbs were in the tonic or atonic positions. Questions have also 
been raised as to the occurrence of ia in the endings other than the 
first person. 

Two tables given below show the results of this present study 
concerning the forms of fer, far, facer, facger, fazer in the imperfect 
and conditional in the three works of Berceo. 


14 For femus see Origenes, p. 404. 

15 Rufino Lanchetas, Gramdtica y vocabulario de las obras de Gonzalo de 
Berceo, Madrid, 1900, p. 876. 

16 Federico Hanssen, Sobre la conjugacién de Gonzalo de Berceo, Santiago 
de Chile, 1895, pp. 29, 42. 

17 Sacrificio, 140b, Santo Domingo, 504b. 

18 Formacién del imperfecto de la II y III conjugaciones castellanas en 
las poesias de Gonzalo de Berceo, Santiago de Chile, 1894, (This reference 
was taken from a study made by Pietsch. See below.) 

19 Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, Vol. I, pp. 273 ff. Karl Pietsch, Preliminary 
Notes on Two Old Spanish Versions of the Disticha Catonis. The University 
of Chicago Decennial Publications, Vol. VII, Chicago, 1903 (First series), pp. 
32-41. G. Baist, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie (herausgegeben von 
Dr. Gustav Gréber), Halle, 1880, Vol. IV, p. 586. See Grundriss, p. 912. 
Armin Gassner, op. cit., pp. 128 ff. John D. Fitz-Gerald, Versification of the 
Cuaderna Via as Found in Berceo’s La Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1905, p. 86. (Fitz-Gerald allows for all 
possibilities in his table of endings, particularly with respect to variations 
which must be provided for in scanning at the end of a hemistich.) 
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THe ImpERFEect *° 
Verb Form Tonic Position Atonic Position 


—_— 1 
facie — 11 
facie 1 (in rhyme) 2 
fazie 1 (caesura) 23 
1 (eaesura) 1 
4 (1 caesura; 3 rhyme) 
1 (rhyme) 


1 (caesura) 


9 (tonic) (atonic) 
Total number of forms noted for the imperfect 


SPECIAL POINTS NOTED 21 


facie. All the forms were initial in the hemistich with the exception of 
Milagros 897d. There were two cases of enclisis: M 253c, 467a. 
fazie. Dialysis in the atonic position: M 627b || fazie grand mission. 
fagia. Dialysis in the atonic position: SD 369d Faziase el mjsmo || Synizesis 
at the tonic position: SD 627d El mal huespet fazialo || 
(There are thirty-six cases of fazia, third person, in the atonic posi- 
tion. We have pointed out the significance of this below.) 





20 For the location of the verb forms in Berceo see note below. 
21 Location of the verb forms in the imperfect tense: (Abbreviations: 
M Milagros; SD Santo Domingo; S Sacrificio). 
fazies ...M 135d. 
facie ...M 50d, 76d, 77a, 161a, 183c, 253c, 467a, 490d, 503a, 632b, 
897d. 
fagie ... 400e (rhyme), M 271e, 54la. 
fazie ....M 673a (eaesura), 57b, 27la, 306c, 331d, 339b, 361d, 362b, 
366d, 388d, 433¢c, 627b, 630a, 722c, 723d, 725c, 271a. 
3d, 88e, 92a, 135¢, 136a, 147¢, 147d. 
fazia ... 627d (caesura), 225b (rhyme), 562d (rhyme), 750a 
(rhyme), 16d, 24d, 37c, 40c, 43c, 46d, 69a, 69b, 85c, 
199b, 274d, 327d, 328c¢, 329b, 334d, 369d, 372d, 392d, 
401b, 401c, 503a, 526¢, 529d, 537b, 592d, 626b, 627b, 
627e, 668b, 677b, 711b. 
283¢, 433b, 851b, 886b, S 136b. 
230b (caesura), 143a. 
13¢ (in rhyme), 421d. 
29b, 43b, 373a. 
355¢, 396a, 428b, 428d, 504a, 675b, 697¢c, 698b, 759b, 877d. 
5a, 34d. 
279d (caesura), 271d. 
41c, SD 169a, 190b, 462c, 506a, 520a, 524d, 633c, 635b. 
SD 642b, 642c, 643d, 747b. 


bo te te RR ee 
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fazian. Dialysis in the atonic position: SD 642b || fazian procgessiones, Hemi- 
stich ending in a proparoxytone: S 4le Que fazian los apostolos || 22 


FORMS OF THE CONDITIONAL IN TPW *8 
Verb Form Tonic Position Atonic Position 


1 (in rhyme) 1 
1 (caesura) 


(caesura ) 
(rhyme) 


(caesura) 
(rhyme) 
fariamos 
farian 
9 (tonic) (atonic) 
Total number of forms for the conditional 


SPECIAL POINTS NOTED 


fer... ye. The ending ye (equivalent to fe with dialysis) comes at the 
caesura and is separated from the main part of the verb: Sacrificio 
136e: Si non fer se nos ye mucho grant la iornada. 

This form would tend to substantiate the results found by Pietsch 
and Fitz-Gerald in regard to te dissyllabic. The phenomenon is rare 
in Berceo according to Menéndez Pidal. 

faria. Dialysis at the atonic position: M 569e faria bavequia.24 


ForMS OF THE IMPERFECT AND CONDITIONAL IN RHYME IN TPW 


fagie in rhyme with prendie, sentie, auie ' SD stanza 400 
; ‘ 


fazia &é . ce 


suffria, merescia, abria ni 225 
uenja, sedia, yazia i 562 
yacia, dizia, feria vs 750 
acaecien, querien, nazien - 13 
tenie, convenie, farie 2 335 
merecie, vidie, comedie _ 418 
wing ‘* ridia, entendia, caya sie 481 
- ** fazie, yacia, dizia py 750 


ee sc 


ce 





22 The forms fazie and facie occur in M 339b and M 632b, respectively, 
used with the same phrase: fazie su oracion; Facie su oracion. In the 
Sanchez-Ochoa edition, SD 37c, the form is facie (with the accent). Im the 
Fitz-Gerald edition it is fazia. According t« Menéndez Pidal, fazian did not 
follow the development shown in other forms. He states that it oceurred ‘‘ por 
retoque.’? 

23 Location of forms in the conditional: feria, SD 750d (in rhyme), 
M 808; fer... ye, 8 136¢ (caesura) ; ferien, S 228¢; farie, M 335b (rhyme), 
335d (rhyme), 351d (caesura), 418d (rhyme); farien, M 349b; faria, SD 
20b (caesura), 102b (at the caesura), 48l¢ (in rhyme), 167¢, 487d, 628b, 662b, 
M 569c, S 16d, 280d; fariamos, SD 137¢; farian, SD 89c, 537e. (The form 
feria con used in the sense of daria con, evidently implies herirfa, M 808b.) 

24 This was also cited by Pietsch (with revisions). 
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ForMSs OF THE PRETERITE TENSE AND THEIR FREQUENCY IN TPW * 

lst fici (one) fize (ome) fizi (three) fiz (six) 

2d = fecist (three) fecisti (one) fezist (one) feziste (one) 
fezisti (one) fezieste (one) fizist (one) fizisti (one) 

3d fezo (one) fico (two) fizo (one hundred and twenty-five) 

4th ficiemos (one) fiziemos (two) 

5th fiziestes (four) 

6th fezieron (one) fizioron (one) fizieron (forty-three) ficieron (five) 
figieron (two) (See Baist, op. cit., p. 586 for the ending ioron). 


The forms fect, feco, fecimos listed by Menéndez Pidal ** do not 
appear above. There is, however, a greater assortment of forms 
for the second person singular than is shown in Rydberg’s Tableau 
Synoptique.?" 


Tue ‘‘ Puuperrect’’ TENsE In TPW 
Third person fiziera occurred five times, fizieran once. 


THe SUBJUNCTIVES AND THEIR FREQUENCY IN TPW ** 


The Present Tense The Past Tense The Future Tense 
2d = fagas (nine) 3d ficiese (one) 3d fiziere (one) 
hagas (one) ‘* fiziese (one) fizierdes (two) 
3d faga (eight) ** feziesse (one) 
fagamos (two) ** fiziesse (six) 
fagades (four) ‘* fiziessen (three) 


ForMs OF THE IMPERATIVE IN 7PW * 
fes (five times) fas (one) faz (one) fech (one) 


25 Menéndez Pidal (Cantar, vol. I, p. 262) says: ‘‘ Para esta asimilacién 
de los perfectos fuertes de la conjugacién en -er 4 los de la clase -ir, habia, 
adem4s de la semejanza de acentuacién, la indicada semejanza de la primera 
persona * presi féci, que por evolucién fonética llevaba é en el radical: pris fiz 
... Ya apuntamos ... la excepcién ezieron; hay ademfs venist y fezist, 
mis abundante que fizist; pero nunca se encuentra (en el Cid) fezieron .. .’’ 

26 Origenes, p. 382; fézot (Gl. Emil. 111). 

27 Op. cit., p. 234. 

28 For hagas see M 177c. The form fagas appears in Marden’s edition. 
See Veintitrés milagros; nuevo manuscrito de la Real Academia Espajfiola; ed. 
by C. Carroll Marden ... 1929. (Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Revista de 
Filologia, anejo X.) For faca (‘‘de car&cter navarro-aragonés’’) see Origenes 
p. 496; for ficieremus, ficieret, ibid, pp. 182, 383. 

29 Gassner, op. cit., pp. 117-118 gives fes < *fais; faced, fazed < facéte. 
Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, I, p. 269, observes . . . ‘‘la e final perdida ya en el 
latin, da las formas dic di . . . pero fac no dejé rastro, conservandose solo el 
arcaico face, faz,...’’ On p. 272 the analogical forms fed, fet, hed are 
given; the etymological fdcite > [*facte] fech. (For the form fech in TPW 
see M 863c.) Rydberg (op. cit., p. 124, also p. 234 Tableau Synoptique) 
has noted the forms of the imperative fay fed in old Spanish. See pp. 115, 
125 for discussion of fay. Gassner comments on fay; see op. cit., p. 118. 
Meyer-Liibke points out (op. cit., pp. 268-269) that the form fai in the Ga- 
lician is more nearly related to fac than the Portuguese faze. 
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PARTICIPLES *° 


faciendo (three) faziendo (fourteen) fecho-a-os (twenty-three) 


VERSIFICATION 


The works of Berceo are written in the so-called ‘‘cuaderna 
via,”’ that is, Alexandrines in monorhymed quatrains. Due to the 
‘“‘méster de clerecia,’’ certain results are evident as, for example, 
apocopated forms like fiz, fecist, fezist, etc. 

A table of one hundred thirty-three forms at the tonic position 
in Milagros, Santo Domingo and Sacrificio follows. This will per- 
mit one to see the variations which the poet has consciously used in 
the most conspicuous places in the verse. The total includes eighty- 
three verbs at the caesura and fifty in rhyme. 


Caesura Rhyme Total Caesura Rhyme Total 
8 11 


fer a aoe 


feria (3d) 


~ 


faremos 
faredes 
farie (3d) 
faria (3d) 


~~ De Ae 


ficieron 
fezieron 


ee ee 


iu» & | 


facie (3d) 
fazie (3d) 
facia (3d) .. 
fazia (3d) 
facien 
facian 


— ot ~ 
CONN MH HE HE WONH KH HE DOR FOE HOH ee 


133 * 


Oe eS ee eS 





80 See Origenes pp. 496, 527, for the regional forms feito, feto. For 
factu > feito, feycho, feichu see pp. 289-93. Staaff (op. cit., p. 346) makes 
a note of factu > feito (Portuguese); feycho (Leonese), fecho (in the 
Castilian). 

31 Verb forms at the tonic position: 

fer, SD 250c, 287d, 331a, 691a, S 86a, 118a, M 149d, 200b, 396d, 545a, 
547¢; 
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SPECIAL POINTS NOTED IN THE FOREGOING LIST 


Attention is called to the number of times fer is used as com- 
pared with far; eleven for the former and seven for the latter, 
making a total of eighteen, or 61 percent for fer and 39 percent for 
far. Both occur a greater number of times in rhyme than at the 
eaesura. The infinitival forms related to far, 85 percent, are in the 
lead ; 15 percent for fer. 

It is also noted that there are eight cases of the imperfect and 
the conditional (for the third person) in which the ending of the 
verb is ie or ten; and ten where the termination is ia or ian. The 
ie and éa in each case must be dissyllabic in order to fit the rules of 
scanning at the tonic syllable. The one exception is Santo Domingo, 
627d, fazialo, where synizesis applies: ia. The unusual form fer 
... ye was referred to above. 

In Santo Domingo, 718c, there is a short hemistich of six syl- 
lables: (Las preces que fazen || tus gentes doloridas.) Since the 
most important word in the hemistich is the verb at the caesura, it 
would seem, at least in this instance, that the poet had intended the 
form to stand as it is: fazen.** 





fer... ye, 8 136c; feria, SD 750d; far, S§ 39d, 91d, 114c, 170c, 183¢, 
M 398; 

far, SD 756d; fare, M 652d; faremos, 8S 99d, SD 520b; faredes, SD 
515d; 

farie, M 335b, 335d, 351d, 418d; faria, SD 20b, 102b, 481c; facer, 
M 717b; 

fager, M 465b; fazer, M 71b, 336d, 90la, SD 177d; fago, SD 109a, 64a; 

fazes, SD 148a; face, M 549a; faze, M 349d, 375a, 864b, SD 385d, 
8S 47b; 

faze, 60d, 100a, 134a, 167b (for these four refer to Sacrificio), S 172b; 

faze, S 21la, 244a; facemos, M, 122c; fazedes, SD 504b; facen, M 25a; 

fazen, M 902b, SD 718¢, S 192a, 194c; facie, SD 400c; fazie, M 673a; 

facia, M 230b; fazia, SD 627d, 750a, 225b, 562d; facgien, M 13¢; 

facian, S 279d; fizo, M 92d, 131b, 513c, 520b, 680c, 784a, S 68a, 195d, 
202a; 

fizo, SD 109d, 431b, 495b, 498a, 673b, 717a; fiziemos, M 392a; ficiemos, 
S 263d; 

fiziestes, M 486b, 561b, SD 280d; figieron, M 429d; fesieron, S 197c; 

fizieron, SD 23c, 53c, 137a, 138¢, 543d, 544c, 740b, M 148d, 376d, 428a; 

fiziera, M 749a, 858b; fizieran, M 105d; fagas, S 203d; faga, SD 713d; 

fagamos, SD 771d; fagades, M 199c; SD 278c, 760a; fiziese, M 334c; 

fiziesse, M 418d; fiziessen, SD 295b; fizierdes, SD 467d, 515d; 

faciendo, M 508b, 219a; faziendo, S 243ce, SD 430b; fecho-a-os, SD 5c, 
481b; 

fecho-a-os, SD 518b, M 148d, 261c, 267d, 830d, 879a, 891d, M 59ec. 

82 Fitz-Gerald’s observations (see his edition of Santo Domingo, p. xxxviii) 
have been noted. 
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INTERNAL RHYME 


There are listed below some of the important cases of internal 
rhyme which have to do with the verbs in question at the tonic 
position. There are several instances where ie rhymes with e. 


facemos with estos 

fizieron with fecho 

facia with eresia 

farie with dia (a possibility?) 
figieron with entendieron 
farie with fiziesse 

fizierdes with pararedes 
fazedes with mugeres 

faredes with fizierdes 
faremos with oblidaremos 


CONCLUSION 


From the present study which has been limited to the ex- 
amination and classification of six hundred seventy-three forms of 
the verbs, fer, far, facer, facer, fazer as found in the three works of 
Gonzalo de Berceo, it is only possible, as has been stated, to offer 
results with reservations as to what may be true of these verbs in 
all of the works of Berceo and in general in old Spanish literature. 
It is possible to indicate points which corroborate certain statements 
made by scholars. These are reviewed briefly below. 

Menéndez Pidal found that in the Cid as a whole the forms of 
fer outnumbered those of far. The results of this investigation 
coincide. Out of seventy-five infinitives, sixty are fer and eight far, 
giving respectively 89 percent and 11 percent. Again in the in- 
finitival forms, future ete., TPW shows 60 percent fer, and 40 per- 
eent far. Seven cases were found where the latter was used in 
rhyme. 

It would be beyond the limits of this paper to cite the numerous 
instances of synaloepha which had to be taken into account in locat- 
ing the tonic syllable of the verb forms at the caesural stop and in 
rhyme. As is to be expected, however, hiatus was found to be more 
frequent. One or two of the works which treat of these phenomena 
are indicated below.** 


33 Aurelio M. Espinosa, Notes on the Versification of El Misterio de los 
Reyes Magos, in Romanic Review, 1915, Vol. VI, pp. 378-401. J. D. M. Ford, 
Old Spanish Readings . . . Boston and New York [1911] pp. 98-102. 
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The emphasis for the results of TPW may be said to be centered 
on the question of the endings of the verbs listed in the imperfect 
and conditional. The total number of forms in the atonic and tonic 
positions having te in the endings is sixty-four. The ia endings 
number seventy-three. These totals do not include the first person 
singular. There are 53 percent of ia forms and 46 percent of the 
te. In the tonic position there is a total of eighteen for both ter- 
minations. Of these 44 percent have ie and 56 percent ia. 

These figures show that the older studies have not made allow- 
ances for all of the facts in the case. Rydberg does not provide for 
any ending in te for his table for the imperfect. Baist maintains 
that evidence points to the accent over the first element (¢) through- 
out, and that the two te’s in Berceo rhyme with each other, not with 
e (anda-+). Instances of internal rhyme in TPW where ie coin- 
cides with e have been shown above.** Gassner (who differs from 
Fitz-Gerald in this respect) in his table for endings, does not pro- 
vide for ia in the third person. Hanssen has decided that the norm 
is fa (with dialysis) for the first person singular only and that the 
final development [up to the XIV century] for the other endings is 
1é (with synizesis). He does not make provision for ié (with 
dialysis), third person. As a contribution to the weight of evi- 
dence in favor of fe (dissyllabic) the present investigation points 
out again verse 136c¢ in El Sacrificio de la Misa." 

A comparison of the results of TPW with the later studies shows 
some points of agreement, but there are also certain discrepancies 
to be pointed out. Menéndez Pidal ** evidently favors Gassner’s 
results which he quotes, that is, that ie in the imperfect and con- 
ditional as an ending other than the first person singular is more 
frequent than ia. TPW finds the reverse to be true. (Note the 
figures above.) It will also be noted that the edition of Milagros 
by Marden has such a large percentage of ia terminations that the 
ie forms are almost negligible. As to the occurrence of the two 
endings at the tonic syllable ** the variations which are found in 
TPW may be checked with Fitz-Gerald’s table. At the atonic posi- 
tion, Pietsch ** favors changing the dissyllabic ta to monosyllabic 
ié, particularly where the hemistich is overlong. TPW shows (see 


84 See SD 467d, 515d, M 148d. 

85 TPW also points out facte (written accent) SD 372d. See Sanchez ed., 
1780. 

36 Cantar I, p. 273. 

87 See op. cit., Fitz-Gerald; TPW, footnotes 20, 31. 

38 See op. cit., p. 40. 
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lists on pages 4 and 6) that 52 percent of the endings in this posi- 
tion are ia, and 48 percent ie.*® 


Some variations among the several texts are noted below.* 


EpitH L. KELiy 
Stanford University 


389 TPW, footnotes 21, 23. 

40In Marden’s edition of Milagros the forms of fazer abound, but the 
other infinitives are scarce. Fitz-Gerald’s edition of Santo Domingo, 750d, has 
feria; the editions (SAénchez, 1870, and Sdnchez-Ochoa, 1842) give seria. In 
Fitz-Gerald’s SD 635b far occurs; in Sanchez-Ochoa, 1842, fer. In the former, 
SD 158c, farie; in the latter fuesse. In the Solalinde edition of Sacrificio, 
197¢, fezieron and, 220¢c, fizioron occur; in the SAnchez, 1780, and SAnchez- 
Ochoa, 1842, editions the forms are fecieron and ficieron respectively. The fol- 
lowing variations are in the Cédice de Monserrate (see Sdnchez-Ochoa ed., 
1842, p. 121); SD 26¢ fizolo; 280d fecistes ; 582b ficiese. 





PROLEGOMENA TO AN EDITION OF FERNAO LOPES 


URING the last three or more years the University of Coimbra 
Press has been engaged in printing an edition of the Second 
Part of Lopes’ Crénica de D. Jodo I. At the date of writing (July 
1934) the edition has progressed as far as the 144th chapter in 
second proofs, and it is to be hoped that the remaining 60 will be 
set up within the next year. It is of some urgency that students 
of Portuguese history and lovers of Portuguese literature should 
be able, for the first time, to read an account of the supreme 
moments of the national record by the pen of the greatest master 
of Portuguese prose. The First Part, already available thanks to 
the diligence of the late and lamented Braamcamp Freire, nar- 
rated the events of the period 1383-84, including the outbreak of 
the Portuguese war of independence, the early careers of the Mas- 
ter of Avis and the Holy Constable, the siege of Lisbon, and the 
celebrated parliament at Coimbra. The Second Part contains mat- 
ter of yet more critical importance: the recovery of the northern 
fortresses, the battles of Trancoso, Aljubarrota and Valverde, and 
the military promenade of John, Duke of Lancaster and self-styled 
King of Castile, before it descends to the war of frontier raids, and 
the long negotiations for peace. The existing opportunity to read 
of such matters in the edition of 1898 depends on the printed text 
of 1644, which has the value of a good seventeenth century manu- 
script; but the edition now in preparation, like that of Braamcamp 
Freire, in its first 126 chapters at least, will give the reader the very 
words of Lopes or at most those words subject to a single revision. 
There will be an older and more savoury language, lively touches 
here and there in the anecdotes, new names and dates. 

It is a readers’ text which I have sought to produce. A critical 
edition equipped with an apparatus to display the editor’s learn- 
ing is not called for in a case where one manuscript completely out- 
strips the others in authority, and where the history of the text 
from the autograph downwards is so short. As will be seen later, 
the 126 primitive chapters of the London manuscript represent for 
this Second Part the state of the chronicle in the court of King 
Manoel the Fortunate, fifty years or less after its composition, and 
no other manuscript known to me offers much hope of reaching the 
autograph. In this respect the Second Part is less well served than 
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the First. For the First Part recourse might have been made to 
the London manuscript in addition to that of the Torre do Tombo 
used by Braamcamp Freire, while there is an illustrated manu- 
script in Madrid, mentioned by Mr. Bell, which may be of greater 
authority than that of Lisbon. In fact, Braamcamp Freire made 
curiously little investigation into the authorities available for the 
First Part, contenting himself with the resources of the Torre do 
Tombo; but in electing to reproduce faithfully one manuscript (as 
I also have attempted to do, so far as my materials have allowed )— 
a manuscript which is evidently trustworthy—he offers the ad- 
vantage of presenting a text as it was certainly at one time read, 
unspoiled by emendation and conjecture. 

No edition supersedes a manuscript. There are dozens of subtle 
peculiarities that cannot be transferred to print, no matter how we 
tax the founts—tricks of spacing and capitalization, multiple forms 
given to single letters (as s in three forms or r in four), signs of 
pauses which are not quite the same as punctuation, tricks of 
capitalization, ete. To pass from the infinite variety of penman- 
ship to the uniformity of print is already to venture an interpre- 
tation. The process (save when there are cogent philological 
reasons to the contrary) ought to be carried out with an eye to the 
readers’ convenience. One need not retain the disadvantages of 
the manuscript—contractions and the like—without their com- 
pensating advantages of elegance and (sometimes) hint as to 
method of reading. I have consistently resolved contractions, in- 
dicating the manuscript forms in the footnotes, and where a choice 
was offered me I have preferred resolutions of nasals in m rather 
than with the til.. The contractions of so late a manuscript offer 
nothing of interest to the palaeographer, but one or two instances 
of Castilianism deserve mention. Parallel to Hl-rei there is the 
curious fact that abbreviations of Senhor really suppose the form 
Sefior, which appears once or twice in full. The forms are such as 
sor shor, etc. I have, however, expanded these to the true Portu- 
guese form save where the whole word has been written. Similarly 
Frrz and Réjz, which correspond to full-forms in the London manu- 
script Fernandez and Rodriguez, evidently hint at the Ferrandez 
and Roiz so frequent in Spanish documents of this era. In the 
matter of enclisis and proclisis a good deal might be learned from 
these manuscripts, but they have not consistency enough, internally 
or with each other, to justify an attempt to reproduce the group- 
ings of particles, as this would enormously increase the embarrass- 
ment of literary and historical readers. Punctuation is readily 
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inferred from the London manuscript, and is even too lavishly 
offered by that of the Torre do Tombo which I have used. It does 
not correspond to modern printed punctuation, indicating less the 
logical structure of the piece than convenience for pause in read- 
ing; and its methods are not ours. The scribe has the choice, for 
instance, of several forms of the ampersand. Close connection 
within the phrase is represented by the simplest (Z), while a capi- 
talized ampersand has to the eye a disjunctive effect (&). The lat- 
ter, then, will often have the value of a full-stop of print. Its 
convenience is so obvious, as it stands out on the paper above the 
line of minuscules, that it must be taken to represent the sentence 
structure, and almost normally to begin the sentence. Where a 
sentence commences without ampersand, it will be because the logi- 
eal disjunction is so obvious that a visual sign is not needed, that is 
to say, a new topic has been introduced, and (according to modern 
ideas) a new paragraph should be opened. The scribe has at his 
command other signs, such as : and /, and also can vary indefinitely 
his spacing. 

In interpreting these hints of punctuation I have endeavoured 
to give the reader a more just appreciation of Fernao Lopes’ style. 
In place of the long rambling paragraphs eked out by commas, to 
which the editors of the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles have so 
lamentably accustomed us in our study of medieval texts, I have 
supposed that ‘and’ is frequently the sign of a full stop, and that 
the introduction of a new topic justifies the opening of a new para- 
graph. Fernao Lopes’ style will thus, I hope, appear what it really 
was: a sequence of simple, clean-cut, athletic sentences (save where 
he is quoting long orationes oblique from Ayala or translating the 
rambling style of Papal documents), incredibly light and varied, 
the simplest and most effective possible statement of their theme, 
joined together in well-knit paragraphs, which pass from one to the 
other without effort. In doing so, one may hope even to render a 
service to Portuguese letters, and analogically to those of other 
nations. The art of sincerity in prose composition has almost died 
out of Europe. The perfection of the best sagas is unattainable. 
Though we admire it whole-heartedly, a modern prose of that con- 
struction would seem bare and stringy. The Rhodian rhetoric of 
Cicero and the Humanists, the periodic pomp of Livy, have forced 
decoration on prose, and nowhere more than in the Peninsula, 
where we see the fustian Patavinitas of Joao de Barros, the super- 
fluity of the Romantics, and the vapidities of the estilo cervantino. 
To escape into musical or poetical mannerisms, or to establish a 
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finical balance of short, sharp clauses, as so many contemporary 
writers do, is neither proper to prose nor less wearisome than the 
‘academic’ manner. Fernao Lopes, rightly construed, is the per- 
fection of the simple, direct and nervous manner in Portuguese 
prose, a spring of enlightenment for the writer jaded with tricks 
and pomps. He is never inadequate. His style rises to the heights 
of the Coimbra debate or the character of the Holy Constable or 
the hush before the battle at Aljubarrota, but as easily covers a 
camp joke, a mimicry of the gallegos, or dawn among the bracken. 
He fails only when he toils after the scholastic Latin of the Papal 
missives, with its fantastic inversions and clumsy heaps of clauses ; 
for even Ayala he reinvigorates, as Mr. Bell has shown, with lively 
interpolations and simpler sentence-structure. It is, then, for the 
perfect adequacy of his medium under the most varied stresses of 
his subject that I venture to claim for Fernéo Lopes no less than 
the primacy of Portuguese prose. 

The principal aid to the edition of the Second Part has been, 
as I have said, the London manuscript. This is British Museum, 
Add. Ms. 20946, in paper and two columns, which contains the 
chronicles of Fernaéo Lopes from Pedro to Jodo I, ii. Three hands 
have been at work in this compilation, and two concern us for the 
Second Part. The first 126 chapters are by the oldest of the scribes, 
whose handwriting has been set down for the end of the 15th or 
beginning of the 16th century. It is not an autograph, but it 
belongs to the same person or the same school as that used in 
Braamcamp Freire’s authority. It is not illustrated, but a re- 
markable passage at the close of chapter 38, not to be found in the 
edition of 1898, shows that its original bore illustrations: 


Mas porque se a cousa nunca tam bem declara per semelhanga como per 
ella mesma, assy nos, que o tam bem per sepritura dizer nom podemos como 
aconteceo, o mostramos aquy da guissa como estauom postas. . . . Postas 
as batalhas como ouuijs e veedes pintadas. .. . 


We recollect the picture of Lisbon under the arms of Dom Manoel 
in the Torre do Tombo manuscript of the First Part, and, together 
with the evidence of the handwriting, we infer that the London 
manuscript is a copy of the Palace edition made by a palace scribe. 
It represents, therefore, the Manoeline text; we can attain to no 
other, nor have we reason to believe that the Manoeline edition was 
in any way different from Lopes’ autograph, apart from idiosyn- 
eracies of spelling. I have not examined the illustrations or text 
of the First Part at Madrid to which Mr. Bell has referred with 
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such appreciation in his Hispanic Monograph on this author. It 
lies outside my particular task; but a collation should be under- 
taken by some competent Portuguese scholar. Apart from the 
possibility that the text may be independent of that issued by 
Braamcamp Freire there is the new consideration suggested by the 
words I have quoted, namely, that Fernaio Lopes not merely wrote 
the chronicle but made or superintended its illustration. This 
would appear to be borne out by Mr. Bell’s observation that the 
Madrid miniatures have the same sense of life and understanding 
of the gente meuda as the chronicle itself. I respectfully suggest 
to the Junta de Educacio Nacional that the collection and facsimile 
publication of these miniatures is a matter of national importance 
for Portuguese culture. 

With regard to the scribal peculiarities of this manuscript we 
notice its use of the nasal in -om, later -do, in the verbs, and the 
presence of long vowels. It is clear that these vowels are not two 
vowels in such words as beesta or boom, for single-vowel readings 
also oceur. On the other hand, where a single vowel is justified 
by etymology, this scribe rarely has a double, and in transcribing 
consonants he has a strong inclination to simplify (e.g. he uses long- 
tailed s and r as often for ss rr as for s r, though he rarely uses 
short-tailed s r for the double letter). I conclude, therefore, that 
the scribe recognized as part of his language or as a tradition of a 
recently living state of the language, that vowels were longer when 
resulting from contraction through suppression of a lateral or 
nasal. There is a reasonably constant discrimination, for instance, 
between besta ‘animal’ and beesta ‘arbalest’ (Sp. bestia, ballesta). 
I have remarked that some contractions seem to belong to a Cas- 
tilian tradition. He ends his task abruptly with the close of the 
Duke of Lancaster’s intervention, some lines from the foot of a 
column, and the third hand takes up at once with the title of 
chapter 127. 

To carry on from this point was not easy, and the text is offered 
with greater editorial difficulties. Of the remaining manuscripts, 
those executed in the seventeenth century naturally show seven- 
teenth-century linguistic features, and have a longer line of descent 
than those of the sixteenth century. On the other hand, in respect 
of care they are in some cases superior. Perhaps here, for want of 
an entirely satisfactory manuscript, there was room for ‘critical’ 
methods ; but they demand such a collation as only a native scholar, 
living among the majority of the manuscripts, in Lisbon, could 
carry out. It was not within my power, nor, as the tradition of 
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the text is short, did it seem likely to justify the expenditure of 
effort. For the Second Part there are two important sixteenth cen- 
tury manuscripts available: E25—4 in the collection of the Count 
of Tarouca, and 365 of the Torre do Tombo. I was privileged to 
inspect the former, and believe it to be of considerable interest. 
It is not very accurately executed, and does not materially differ 
in content from the known texts; in fact, it could not be used to 
correct a good manuscript like that of London, though there is just 
a chance it might give an occasional phrase of Lopes’ that may have 
been refashioned in the Manoeline edition. Further use of this 
manuscript was, however, impossible for me, as I could not get it 
photographed. Torre do Tombo 365 thus became the basis of my 
edition of the remaining chapters, save in the missing folios towards 
the end, where I have followed the text of the third hand in the 
London manuscript. No. 365 is in paper, two columns to the page, 
four pages of Taboada (incomplete), and the whole text of the 
Second Part, rubrics in red and an ornamented title-page. The 
title-page and first two pages of the Prologue are by a second hand, 
but the rest is the work of a certain Alvaro de Couto de Vasconcellos, 
who finished his task on Sept. 1, 1541, having begun in 1538. He 
remarks of his work that it is the Coronica delRei dom Jodo I 
‘“‘eseripta por Fernao Lopes, e copida fielmente do seu original por 
Alvaro de Couto de Vasconeellos.’’ I regret that I do not know 
any ground for his claim of faithfulness. So far as he runs con- 
currently with the London manuscript, though he has clearly not 
copied that text, he is quite without authority to suggest more than 
corrections already self-evident. On the other hand his errors and 
omissions are numerous, whole clauses dropping out without notice ; 
his unformed handwriting indicates speed, and his linguistic sen- 
sitiveness is blunted. He regularly uses -do and am for the older 
-om, and he multiplies vowels and consonants without reason or 
moderation. F, l, s are especially open to wanton duplication, 
together with all vowels, whether accented or not. As this species 
of ‘faithfulness’ can have no textual or philological significance, 
and contrasts blatantly with the simple orthography of the older 
manuscript, I have been so bold, in the readers’ interest, as to re- 
duce duplication to the cases already established as justifiable, 
namely, where there has been contraction of some kind or denasali- 
zation; e.g., I retain mercee (—EDE) but not consselhaado (—ADO). 
While reproducing this text for its antiquity, and for its older 
language, I have controlled its readings by comparison with the 
edition of 1898 and the third hand of the London manuscript. 
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The latter is of the seventeenth century, and in itself quite untrust- 
worthy. 

Other manuscripts containing the Second Part are E25—11 of 
the Conde de Tarouca’s library (17th century, abbreviated) ; 1778 
of the Torre do Tombo (executed by Francisco Soares in 1615, and 
apparently preferred to 365 by Braamcamp Freire who had copies, 
now in the Santarem public library, made of both) ; 248, 384, 389, 
390, 392, 8030 of the National Library at Lisbon, which range from 
the sixteenth to the seventeenth centuries; 819 of the National 
Library at Madrid (17th century) ; and Add. 20950 of the British 
Museum (17th century). My tests suggested the propriety of 
using the manuscripts that have actually served for my edition, but 
did not suffice to classify or evaluate the remaining copies. In some 
eases, such as the Condessa de Sabugal’s manuscript (Lisbon, Nat. 
Lib. 8030), the late date and language seemed compensated by un- 
usual care in transcribing the work; and so it is possible that the 
seventeenth century manuscripts, and the edition of 1644 which 
replaces another such manuscript, may contain valuable readings 
for the chapters 127-204 which I am not able to guarantee on the 
imperfect faith of Alvaro de Couto de Vasconcellos. 

One thing at least is clear to me: none of these manuscripts 
offers any prospect of establishing an earlier text of the chronicle 
than the Manoeline edition. Mr. Bentley, it is true, in ‘Fernao 
Lopes and his Predecessors’, Revista de Historia (Lisbon), 1925, 
xiv, 92-105, has argued that the National Library copy No. 248 
was a forerunner of Lopes. There is, in my judgment, no satis- 
factory ground for this opinion. Characteristic phrases from 
Lopes appear in it together with rearrangements and the crudest 
kinds of omission. There is a date 1512 given in referring to the 
tomb of Afonso Henriques at Braga, but no colophon; and that 
king’s history is related with suspicious resemblance to the 
chronicle by Galvao. It is merely an abbreviation of Lopes’ work, 
like that which appears in the Cronicas del Rey dé Ioam o I deste 
nome, e dos reys de Portugal o X, e as dos reys D. Dvarte e D. 
Affonso o V, issued at Lisbon in 1643 by Antonio Alvarez. 

I have supplied in my edition at the head of each page the year 
and other indications of date offered by the text, and the source 
‘when known. In the former respect, Lopes’ practice is notably in- 
consistent. He speaks of order as an important part of the his- 
torian’s art; but this must be the order of narration. He has no 
system of dating of his own; neither using the annalistic method of 
Ayala nor the diary system found in parts of the Catalan clironicle 
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of Pere del Punyalet. When he has a diary in hand, as apparently 
for John of Gaunt’s razzia, his story moves with great precision 
from day to day; when copying Ayala he always knows the year, 
but not necessarily the season ; from the Crénica do Condestable he 
learns the day, usually as a festival date, but not always the year; 
and in the negotiations for peace, as in the Crénica del-Rei D. 
Pedro, chronological indications are quite flimsy. As for his 
sources, three are known: Ayala, the Crénica do Condestable and 
(from his own admissions) Doctor Christophorus. The latter ap- 
pears to have related the feats of Joio I as Master of Avis and as 
King. He is cited for Livian set speeches and moral reflections, 
and he may be the Latinist who uttered a more eloquent eulogy of 
the king’s virtues than Lopes managed (as he avers). The im- 
portance of Ayala is enormous. He is never cited as a chronicler, 
but long passages are transcribed either without acknowledgment, 
or under the notice alguns dizem. He is censured for his partial- 
ity, and Lopes calls on his readers to think how little credence such 
an author deserves. Nevertheless, Lopes translates from him a 
treaty which must have been present in the Lisbon archives under 
his own care, at least as a duplicate, relies entirely on him for Cas- 
tilian affairs, and, in his Crénica del-Rei D. Pedre has searcely any 
other source for a Portuguese reign. One notices conspicuously 
the trick of plural reference: wns or alguns dizem does not mean 
‘Ayala and other Castilian historians,’ but ‘Ayala and his readers,’ 
for Lopes has used no other chronicler of Ayala’s standard. In 
contrast with the Castilian, Lopes is curiously innocent of politics 
or military science; he knows the bright surface of events only, 
save that he also knows much better the average human heart, 
the feelings of patriotism and the whole gamut of emotions on 
which Ayala never reckons. He knows the gente meuda; Ayala 
the court and Cortes only. 

The Crénica do Condestable was taken by Braamcamp Freire, 
Esteves Pereira and Bell for an earlier draft of this history of 
Fernao Lopes. No more compelling reason was given than that 
the occurrence of two such chroniclers in one age was unlikely. 
They desired to shield Lopes against the insinuation of plagiarism. 
Sr. Cidade has refuted this view, pointing out clearly the dif- 
ferences in style in the First Part, and indeed such differences were 
already admitted in the allegation that the Constable’s chronicle 
was an earlier, less complete, work. There is much, even about the 
Constable, known to Lopes but not to the chronicler. It is Lopes 
who gives us the most significant of all his anecdotes, viz., the con- 
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versation with Joaéo I at Coria where the Constable laid down 
the principle (rediscovered in the European war at Antwerp, 
Maubeuge, ete.) that fortresses are bound to fall when the enemy’s 
field-army is defeated. Joao I had argued for a war of fortresses. 
The Constable’s biographer essayed a character sketch, which 
breaks down into a string of anecdotes ; Lopes twice brilliantly suc- 
ceeds in summarizing the Constable, once as a man and saint, later 
as a soldier and commander. In fact, it is clear that Portugal 
did enjoy two fine chroniclers in one age: the simple and adequate 
biographer of the Constable, and the superlative Fernao Lopes. 
To sharpen the contract between them we have the fact that Lopes 
in the Second Part, ch, xv, uses words of sharp censure when he 
refuses to transcribe Cond. xlvii: 


Leixando a notorya contradicom dalguuns que desta tomada fezérom 
estoryas e afirmando a certa verdade ... ; 

in ch. lxvi he does not copy an anecdote to the discredit of Antao 
Vaz (Cond. lvi) ; and in ch. lxxiv, when about to omit certain de- 
tails of the rivalry between various nobles and the Constable, he 
says they are to be found in other authors: 


Hora nom fazemdo sermom dalgumas razodes que outros sepreuem que 
estes fidalgos com o Comde ouueram .. . (i.e., Cond. lv, lvi). 


We note that Fernao Lopes, on his own admission, was not present 
at Aljubarrota, of which the author of the Constable’s biography 
writes apparently as an eye-witness. The intimacy of that biog- 
raphy, and the circumstance that some of its episodes can have 
been known to very few, has already given rise to a hypothesis that 
Lopes may have held a secretarial appointment with the Constable 
before joining the royal service. We cannot now accept Lopes as 
its author; the name must remain unknown until some new docu- 
ment is discovered. But, to the eye of conjecture, two persons 
stand out: Diogo Gil the Constable’s ‘bom e aprovado alferes’ and 
Gil Airas his ‘escrivao da puridade.’ As the latter was specially 
concerned with letters, his authorship would account for the men- 
tion of the retos of 1381 in Cond. ix, and he is prominent in the 
story of the Constable’s retirement and mental sickness in Cond. 
Ixvii. 

There were undoubtedly other written and verbal sources used 
by Lopes; but we must not multiply them beyond reason. He 
speaks in vivid language of his researches and tends to make 
plurals of singulars. When he speaks of reading ‘gramdes vo- 
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llumes de livros, de desvairadas limguagées e terras’ we need not 
suppose he read more than was current in Portugal (including 
some works imported from Spain), or more than Castilian, Latin 
and Portuguese. He did not read, for instance, Froissart or Pere 
del Punyalet, both of whom were relevant to his period. He had, 
probably, no Castilian authority but Ayala. He used the Lisbon 
archives, but not to the extent of making documents the basis of 
his work. He verified the casualty-list of Aljubarrota by looking 
at the inscriptions on graves in Alcobaca; but he does not seem to 
have studied the ground of the battle, nor to have made a similar 
journey to verify Trancoso or Valverde. He desired earnestly to 
write the truth; but as a good patriot he deemed that true which 
most favoured his country. Politics or the military art were be- 
yond his ken. He praises debasement of the coinage, and angrily 
refutes the suggestion that Aljubarrota was won by good general- 
ship. He transcribed from other writers; but in so doing he was 
not guilty of plagiarism. The historian does not, must not, invent. 
His duty was to tell the truth from the best possible sources, and 
with as little of his own personal equation as might be. It was 
therefore his duty to transcribe Ayala, Christophorus and Gil Airas 
(?), whenever he was convinced that they were telling the truth; 
and it is to his credit that, despite his occasional animadversions, he 
recognised as valid almost all Ayala wrote. But when we have 
deducted his indebtedness to his sources, we begin to realize his 
originality. The stiff formal periods of Ayala in Lopes move and 
have life. His characters are not pale lists of qualities, but men 
and women complete. There is a new sense of artistic climax, 
eg. in the intervention of D. Joao Afonso Telo at Aljubarrota 
(whose speech seems to be a literary invention by Lopes). The 
biography of the Constable is amplified and enormously improved. 
Highly significant anecdotes appear first in Lopes’ text, and the 
character-sketch is carried through with brilliant effect. It is in 
Lopes that Lisbon appears as an actor. When he talks of the 
affairs of that city or the actions of the citizens in the field, he 
acquires a notable increase of ease and raciness. The career of 
Alvaro Paes, the siege, the report in Lisbon of the great battle, the 
experience of Lisbon contingents in the armies, are entirely his 
own; and so is his version of the Cortes of Coimbra, of the capture 
of northern forts by the King, of the brilliant entry into Porto, of 
the siege of Coria and the chivalresque conversations between 
leaders. As he approaches his own time, his dependence on the 
known sources becomes less and dwindles: a phrase or two amid 
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paragraphs. It is only as the peace approaches that his attention 
flags. He holds that his business as a historian is with war; ad- 
ministration, which means so much to Ayala, he cares little about. 
His theme is defined (ch. 189) as embracing the feitos de Castella 
com Portugal (the first book is named as the Feitos do Mestre; the 
second as the Feitos del-Rei; a division perhaps due to Dr. Christo- 
phorus); and this may explain a disconcerting feature of his 
Crénica de D. Pedro, namely, that Lopes did not really offer an 
account of that reign, but was for the most part taken up with the 
Castilian contacts which became precedents in the War of Inde- 
pendence. We need not praise Lopes for the qualities he does not 
possess, and it is a trifle naive to go on taking the statement of his 
intentions as the measure of his achievement. He has his defects; 
but he has great qualities that he owes to nobody, of whose existence 
he himself did not know, and which rank him with the highest 
among medieval chroniclers. Over these human virtues of liveli- 
ness, kinship with the common people, and sympathy in every 
generous sentiment, there lies the rich mantle of his style, warm, 
variable, adequate at every moment, direct and agile, exchanging 
broad jests or rising to epic loftiness, seldom flagging, and brilliant 
with passages of unforgettable genius. 
WiruiaM J. ENTWISTLE 


University of Oxford 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL THEME IN 
MEDIEVAL CASTILIAN LITERATURE 


HE famous seventh century De laude Spaniae' of Isidore, 

Archbishop of Seville, inspired during the following centuries 

of reconquest a series of imitations which in their successive varia- 

tions offer evidence of the development of Castilian patriotism and 

national consciousness into something closely related to the mod- 
ern phenomenon of nationalism.* 

In Isidore’s superlative description of a homeland, so obvious 
in its patriotism, one senses no feeling of Spanish nationality, at 
least no recognition of a unified Spanish people. Clearly Isidore 
felt himself a Goth. It is true he referred to ancient Rome, but 
his reference did honor first to the country once desired by the 
‘‘glorious head of peoples,’’ second to the Goths who had ‘‘stolen it 
away,’’ and only most indirectly to Isidore’s compatriots of Roman 
descent. He speaks neither of the people, nor of a common past, 
nor of future goals, but very fulsomely of a land blest by indul- 
gent nature with all advantages of climate, vegetation, animal life, 
and mineral wealth, a land which the Goths took for their own 
and where they dwell in secure felicity. His comparisons are not 
with other contemporary peoples from whom he feels the Spaniards 
are different, but by literary allusion to sections, not states, of the 


1Ed. Theodor Mommsen, in Monwmenta Germaniae Historica, Berlin, 
1894, XI, 267. Of the two redactions of the Historia Gothorum, Wandalorum, 
Sueborwm which all the manuscripts represent (Mommsen, op. cit., p. 257 ff.), 
and before which the De laude Spaniae is placed in Mommsen’s edition, one 
is longer including this De laude Spaniae, the other is shorter and without it. 
There is argument concerning whether the shorter is an earlier draft or a 
later extract. Hugo Hertzberg (Die Historien und die Chroniken des Isidorus 
von Sevilla. Eine Quellenuwntersuchung, Gottingen, 1874, p. 18 ff.) maintains the 
former while Mommsen (op. cit., p. 254) maintains the latter. There appears 
no doubt as to the authorship of the passage. 

2 The term patriotism is taken to mean simple love of homeland. Na- 
tional consciousness is used to designate a realization by a group of humanity 
of collective attributes, common past and tradition and common goals and 
inspiration. Nationalism has been defined as ‘‘a condition of mind in which 
loyalty to the ideal or fact of one’s national state is superior to all other loyal 
ties,’? and ‘‘which involves the unshakable faith in its surpassing excellence 


over other nationalities.’’ (Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, N. Y., 
1926, p. 5) 
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ancient world. The De laude Spaniae is Spanish in its patriotism, 
not in its national consciousness. 

Not till the early thirteenth century is Isidore’s theme renewed, 
when Dojia Berenguela, daughter of the able and successful Al- 
fonso VIII of Castile and wife of Alfonso 1X of Leon, ‘‘ glorious 
queen of the Spanish kingdoms,’’ commanded Lucas de Tuy to write 
a chronicle of the royal house of Spain.* As was the custom of 
the foregoing chroniclers, Lucas merely drew on his predecessors, 
piecing together their annals and adding his own contribution 
to bring the whole up to date. For an introduction he found Isi- 
dore’s praise of Spain, already over five centuries old, and made 
more poignantly stirring to the Spaniards of his day by their past 
misfortunes and future hopes. 

Far more expansive and diffuse than Isidore, Lucas has a dif- 
ferent ring, one that is at the same time more religious and more 
national. He opens by describing the special privileges of the 
fatherland of the Spaniards, but passing quickly over its temporal 
benefits which were the theme of Isidore’s praise, he recounts its 
spiritual blessings foremost among which is the special venera- 
tion which Spain is privileged to render Paul and the apostle 
James. Concerning this claim for the apostle Paul, it is interest- 
ing to see the theological argument by which Lucas binds the 
latter’s glory to the name of his fatherland. Paul, he says, men- 
tioned in Romans that he would venture a trip to Spain.* Docu- 
ments on the validity of which he, Lucas, will not pass judgment, 
declare that this trip was undertaken. Whether - not it occurred 
in the flesh, he firmly believes that it was made in the spirit for 
an apostle of the truth cannot break a promise. Therefore pos- 
sessing Paul’s spiritual patronage, Spain may glory undisturbed 
by the fact that his body lies in Rome. 

To understand the full national force of the reference to Saint 
James, one has only to recall the part that his legend and that 
of Compostela, his reputed burial place and shrine, played in 
Spanish tradition. Santiago had become the ghostly leader of 
the reconquest. His shrine had become a regular pilgrimage, one 
of the three or four greatest in Christendom, so that patriotic 

8 Chronicon mundi (often called the Tudense), ed. Andreas Schott(us), 
in Hispaniae Illustratae, Frankfort, 1608, IV, 1-16. There is an early trans- 
lation into Castilian: La Crénica de Espaiia por Lucas de Tuy, ed. Julio 
Puyol y Alonso, Madrid, 1926. The paraphrasing is from Tudense, p, 2, until 
otherwise noted. 

4 Rom. 15: 24. ‘*Whensoever I take my journey into Spain I will come 
unto you: for I trust to see you in my journey .. .’’ 
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Spaniards were stirred by its possession, and violently denied any 
aid in protecting it, or in opening its roads.® 

But Lucas does not rest Spanish glory on these two apostles 
alone ; he draws generously and fulsomely on the calendar of saints, 
many of whom suffered martyrdom in Spain. He recalls that 
Spain produced not only saints but philosophers like eloquent 
Seneca, Lucan the historian and renowned poet, and the famous 
emperors Nerva, Trajan, Theodosius.* In martyrs, confessors, 
scholars, men of worldly wisdom and brave soldiers Spain has been 
preéminent. It is not the least of lesser regions but first among 
the first, and if, in the last analysis, it is not heaven, it has to it a 
certain delightful affinity. Lastly to be noted is one of the proud- 
est boasts of medieval Spaniards, that the king of the Spaniards 
is not subjected to the rule of any temporal being. Such a claim 
shows the rallying of a national pride about the royal figure of 
the leader. 

Two things are most striking in Lucas’ development of Isidore’s 
theme. First is the shift of emphasis from country to the people. 
Isidore had begun by a praise of Mother Spain and had confined 
his praise to physical advantages. Lucas de Tuy opens by con- 
sidering the special privileges of the Fatherland of the Spaniards, 
and devotes himself primarily to the great figures of the Spanish 
tradition. Isidore had praised the Goths, ignoring the Roman ele- 
ments. Lucas praises Romans in more detail than Goths. They 
both are of the tradition of his day. This fusing of two races in 
the memory of a descendant, while not the exclusive attitude of 
the period, is an example of how the passage of time and the 
undergoing of common disaster works to create a new nationality 
through new traditions, aims, and healing forgetfulness. While 
the tenor of the chronicle as a whole shows that Lucas is thinking 

5 The French epic claims for Charlemagne’s victories in Spain, and his ef- 
forts in opening the road to Compostela (as reflected in the fragment Ronces- 
valles, ed. Menéndez Pidal, in Revista de Filiologia Espaiola, 1917, IV, 105 ff.) 
were answered with dignity by the chroniclers: Silense, ed. Enrique Filérez in 
Espaiia Sagrada, teatro geogrdfico-histérico de la iglesia de Espaiia, Madrid, 
1747-1879, XVII, 279; Rodrigo Ximénez de Rada, De Rebue Hispaniae (often 
ealled Toledano), ed. Andreas Schott(us), in Hispaniae Illustratae, I, book 
iv, chap. x. For theories and discussions of the national ideal in the various 
renditions of the Bernardo del Carpio-Roncesvalles theme, ef. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Madrid, 1890-1916, XI, 202; 
Theodor Heinermann, Untersuchungen zur Entstehung der Sage von Bernardo 
del Carpio, Halle, 1927; W. J. Entwistle, The Cantar de Gesta of Bernardo 


del Carpio, in Modern Language Review, 1928, XXIII, pp. 307-22; 432-52. 
® Further paraphrasing is from Tudense, p. 3. 
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of the Leonese, his introduction is nevertheless a praise of a tra- 
dition belonging to all the Peninsular kingdoms. 

The second striking factor is the Christian religious element. 
Over half of this passage is devoted to Christian saints. The 
statement by scholars that in the Middle Ages the loyalty demanded 
by the Christian religion prevented the development of national- 
ism* has its obvious truth, but one which should not obscure the 
fact here illustrated that the church through its many national 
saints could help foster a conscious sentiment of nationality. The 
Spaniard who feels that Spain is serving well the cause of Christen- 
dom is recognizing a Spanish as well as a Christian entity. 

This Christian influence on Spanish nationality is clearly evi- 
denced in the next writer to develop Isidore’s theme, Rodrigo 
Ximénez de Rada, Archbishop of Toledo." A great Christian 
leader and a great Spaniard, he appears head and shoulders above 
his contemporaries. Of Navarese descent through his father, and 
Castilian through his mother, his sympathies were of a more Penin- 
sular mould than those of previous chroniclers. His deep and 
abiding love of Christianity, united to his vigorous personality 
inflamed in his heart the spirit of the crusade as the task, not for 
Castile or Aragon separately, but for the Spanish people united. 

High in the councils of the realm, he was of greatest assistance 
as statesman, churchman, and warrior to both Alfonso VIII and 
Fernando III. It was the latter who asked him to write a general 
chronicle of Spain. Though he and Lucas de Tuy were contempo- 
raries, they seem to have written their chronicles independently.’ 
He too felt the inspiration of Isidore’s vibrant paean, and imitated 
it, but instead of introducing his work with it he artistically in- 
corporated it in his description of the Gothic downfall. Telling of 
the first entrance of the Moors, he stopped a moment in his narra- 
tion for a eulogy of this great country and its natural resources. 
So placed, the passage becomes a national crusading challenge.” 

T Hayes, op. cit., p. 19; Bernard Joseph, Nationality: Its Nature and 
Problems, London, 1929, p. 169. 

8 Cf. Javier Gorosterratzu, Don Rodrigo Ximénez de Rada, gran estadista, 
escritor, y prelado, Pamplona, 1925; and Aguilera y Gamboa, El arzobispo 
Don Rodrigo Ximénez de Rada y el Monasterio de Santa Maria de Huerta, in 


Discursos de la Real Academia de la Historia, Recepcién de Aguilera y Gomboa, 
Madrid, 1908. 


® Rafael Ballester y Castell, Las fuentes narrativas de la historia de 
Espaiia durante la Edad Media, Palma de Mallorca, 1908, p. 74. 
10 Toledano, book II, chapt. iv. 
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It is the same superlative praise of natural resources, of their 
beauty, and of their quality, but he concludes in a lament over 
the fact that with its sword against itself, the Homeland suc- 
cumbed so easily to one attack.‘ His grief did not thus find suf- 
ficient outlet. His next chapter is a prolonged lament, not only 
for the loss of the Homeland but for the disappearance of national 
language and traditions. He pictured the hated enemy, with their 
bright colors, faces dark as pitch, swift as leopards, cruel as the 
wolf seen at evening. He described at length the cruelty to old 
men, women, and children, the extinction of the churches: in fact 
everything calculated to stir national feeling.’ 

Strong in the Gothic tradition, Ximénez de Rada envisaged the 
Peninsula as an entity under Gothic reign, and hence considered 
this people as the common ancestor of the various kingdoms. This 
feeling of unity kept him from narrowing his interest to Castile 
alone, and led him to devote sections of his chronicle to each of 
the kingdoms.** He added to Isidore’s original theme something 
far more national than Lucas de Tuy’s pedantically theological 
list of great names: a sincere grief at a common loss, and a real 
challenge to the Peninsular kingdoms. 

Once again in the early thirteenth century Isidore’s theme was 
repeated before the Spaniards turned their attention from the 
reconquest to wallow for two centuries in the depths of civil and 
class warfare. A learned poem in the four-fold style by an anony- 
mous monk of Arlanza, before telling the epic tale of Fernan 
Gonzalez, gives a hasty summary of Spanish history drawing on 
Lucas de Tuy, and possibly on Isidore himself."* 

The Spanish epics were of Castilian origin, none more so than 
the sources of this poem which must have celebrated Fernan 
Gonzaélez, the count who first won Castilian independence from 
Leon. Being made for a more popular consumption than the 

11 Ibid., book III, chapt. xxi. 

12 Ibid., chapt. xxii. 

13 It is to be noted that this material may be found to all intents and 
purposes no more than a translation of the Toledano even to the arrangement 
of sections, in La Primera Crénica General, ed. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1906. 

14 Poema de Fernén Gongdlez, ed. C. C. Marden, Baltimore, 1904. For a 
discussion of the sources of the praise of Spain ef. pp. xxxv—xxxvi. 

15 These epics are not extant but are postulated by Menéndez Pidal in 
La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara (2nd ed.), Madrid, 1934; Notas para el 


romancero del Conde Fernén Gongdlez, in Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, I, 
429-507, Madrid, 1899; L’Epopée castillane, Paris, 1910. 
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palace chronicles, these epics represented a more general feeling. 
Therefore in the Poema de Fernén Goncdlez one may expect a 
different view-point in loyalty, and a more popular spirit. 

In stanza 144 the monk begins a praise of Spain far simpler 
and more naive than those already mentioned, more direct in its 
comparisons. 


Por es[s]o vos [lo] digo (aqueso) que byen lo entendades 
Mejor es dotrras tierras en la(s) que vos morades, 
(Stanza 144 a, b.) 


In the midst of the traditional praise of climate, produce, minerals, 
and so forth appear such lines as: 


Syrven se muchas tierras de las cosas dEspanna. (146 d) 


Es de lino e lana tierra much(o) avastada, 

De cera sobre todas vuena tierra provada, 

Non seria de azeyte en (todo el) mundo tal fallada, 
Inglatierra e Frrancia desto es (mucho) avondada. (147) 


In reproducing Lucas de Tuy’s idea about Saint James, he says: 


Fuerte m[iJent(e) quiso Dios a Espanna honrrar, 

Quand(o) al santo apostol quiso (a)y enbyar, 

DInglatierra e Frrancia quiso la mejorar, 

(Que) sabet (que) non yaz(e) apostol en tod(o) aquel logar. (153) 


Apparently the popular mind was in no way content with Isidore’s 
literary comparisons. There were neighbors, living and competi- 
tive, England and France, over which superiority of Spain might 
better be asserted. 


Com(mo) ella es mejor de las sus vezindades, 
As[s]y sodes mejores quantos aqui morades, 
Omnes sodes sesudos, (e) mesura heredades, 
Desto por tod(o) el mundo [muy] grran[d] precio ganades. (155) 


In this poem one notes especially a feeling new to the theme: 
a more limited Castilian sentiment. It must be remembered that 
the original epics dealt with the winning of independence of Cas- 
tile from its mother-state Leon, that the swinging of the balance 
of power between the two had been continuing since the tenth 
century, that at the time of the writing of this poem the kingdoms 
were but newly joined under the dominance of Castile.** 


16 For a study of this struggle and of evidences of nationality in Spanish 
epic literature, cf. Menéndez Pidal, L’Epopée. 
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Pero de toda Spanna Casty[e]lla es mejor, 

Por que fue de los otrros [el] comienco mayor, 
Guardando e temiendo syenpre a su sen[n Jor, 
Quiso acrecentar [la] assy el Cryador. 


Avn Casty[e]lla Vieja, al mi entendimiento, 
Mejor es que lo hal por que fue el cimiento, 

Ca conquierieron mucho, maguer poco conviento, 
Byen lo podedes ver en el acabamiento. (156-157) 


These three renditions of Isidore’s praise, coming almost con- 
temporaneously at the time of the greatest period of the recon- 
quest offer an interesting light on the sentiment of the times. The 
first two, drawn from sober chronicles written in Latin by edu- 
eated churchmen at the command of Castilian-Leonese monarchs, 
show that a knowledge, however imperfect, of the past, has given 
them a realization of a common Peninsular origin. Their empha- 
sis on Gothic supremacy and on the unity of origin may well be 
due not only to an informed attitude but to the purpose of show- 
ing the royal line of direct descent from the Gothic kings, and of 
claiming, therefore, its rightful supremacy over the Peninsula as 
a whole. Their appeal to love of Spanish homeland, and the pic- 
ture of common loss and common suffering are not only an ex- 
pression of love but the use of materials at hand to stir feeling 
against the infidels in behalf of Christianity and the kings. 

While this Latin could not directly affect the people who were 
being nourished in the public squares by joglares singing the ver- 
nacular epics of battle with the Moors and of civil war between 
Castilian heroes and their kings, it could reach them indirectly 
through the priests and monks. These clerics must have inter- 
preted the Latin sources in the light of their own popular origin, 
thus representing the feeling of the people in contact with his- 
tory and tradition. So it is with the vernacular Poema de Fernén 
Goncalez whose author is really glorifying civil war, but who 
through superimposed learning introduces the theme of Spanish 
unity. 

With the death of Fernando III and the coming of Alfonso X a 
new and less brilliant period of Castilian history began.**’ A time 


17 From a literary and cultural point of view it was quite the opposite. 
The literary atmosphere of Alfonso X’s court was known throughout Europe. 
The use of Castilian in such serious works as law codes and chronicles marks 
not only the recognition of practical necessity but a national development. 
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when nobles were fighting nobles and when kings were being de- 
posed by force of arms would hardly seem likely to present an 
atmosphere proper for the development of unity and of a senti- 
ment of nationality, yet both poetry and prose show a yearning 
for strong monarchs to curb the civil strife and to be the rallying 
point of national hope.** 

The literary praise of Spain did not cease to exist, but its goal 
naturally shifted, became more serious. Many authors now praised 
the heroic past in an attempt to arouse an heroic present. Such 
is the purpose of Juan de Mena’s Laberinto,” a Dantesque vision 
which praises the great kings and heroes of Spanish tradition as a 
criticism and inspiration for Juan II. 

Fernan Pérez de Guzman in his Loores de los claros varones 
de Espaiia*® says that because of his love and affection for the 
fatherland he is going to write in praise of the Spanish people. 
He declares that Spain is not silent in history because of lack of 
victories or of virtues, but because of lack of poets to record them. 
After listing, as did Lucas de Tuy, those great Romans who were 
born in Spain, he declares that he will try to be fair to Rome but 
that after all it did draw its best from Spain. He condemns his- 
torians of Spanish birth for writing of other countries than their 
own. He summons up the glory of Gothic tradition and of the 
Spain of the reconquest when all kings named Alfonso were great. 
He says: 


Non digo singularmente 

que en Castilla e Leon 

fue este nombre excelente, 

mas Portugal e Aragon, 

reynos de aquesta nacion, 

quantos Alfonsos ouieron 

por virtudes florescieron 

e floresce los que oy son. (Stanza 127) 


18 As examples cf. Cancionero de Baena, Nos. 34, 35, 288, 289 a, 292, 
297, 332, 333, 334, 340, ed. P. J. Pidal, Madrid, 1851. Cf. also Lépez de 
Mendoza, Marqués de Santillana, Lamentacién en prophecia de la segunda 
destruycién de Espaiia, in Obras, ed. José Amador de los Rios, Madrid, 1852; 
and Juan de Lucena, El Libro de vida beata, in Opisculos literarios de los 
siglos XIV a XVI, in Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espaiioles, XXIX, Madrid, 1892, 
p. 166. 

19 Of the reign of Juan II, early 15th. century. Ed. Raymond Foulché- 
Delbose in Cuncionero Castellano del Siglo XV, I. 

20 Ibid. For life and writings ef. J. Dominguez Bordona in his introdue- 
tion to Generaciones y Semblanzas, in Clasicos Castellanos, LXI, 
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These heroic times he compares bitterly with his own to the great 
disadvantage of the latter: 


Si fuere bien comparada 

esta obra excelente 

con la del tiempo presente, 

es una gran bofetada 

a nosotros, pues Granada 
non digo que se defiende 

de Espafia, mas que la ofende 
e la tiene trabajada. (122) 


This is apparently no direct imitation of Isidore or of his imi- 
tators. Yet the very title suggests the De laude Spaniae, and the 
general chronicles are obviously the source. Fernan Pérez was 
drawing on the common tradition to arouse a national sentiment. 

A slightly later work, Fernando del Pulgar’s Claros Varones 
de Castilla, carries through its portraits of contemporaries the 
double theme of the superiority of Castilian character over the 
ancient heroes of Plutarch on the one hand, and over the French 
and English on the other.** There has crept into the theme an 
awareness of Castilian entity as opposed to other civilizations, and 
a favorable comparison with them for the bolstering of Castilian 
pride and purpose. But now in the reigns of Juan II and of his 
son Enrique IV we find two documents which carry the theme into 
foreign territory. 

In 1434 at the Council of Basel, where representatives of the 
Christian states were gathered in an attempt to reform the church 
and to deal with certain heresies, in one of the public sessions Juan 
de Silva, Count of Cifuentes, entered and found the English am- 
bassador occupying a place in precedence to the Castilian delega- 
tion. Putting national honor before decorum or dignity he greatly 
shocked the Council and deeply wounded the Englishman’s pride 
by removing him by physical violence and by taking the place 
himself. On another day the matter of precedence was debated 
and at this time Alfonso de Cartagena made a long discourse, win- 
ning fame for himself and for Castile precedence over England.” 


21 Note, for example, what Pulgar thinks of Spanish bravery (Claros 
Varones de Castilla, ed., Dominguez Bordona, in Clasicos Castellanos, XLIX, 
Madrid, 1923, p. 115). 

22 Discurso pronunciado por Alfonso de Cartagena en el Consilio de Basilea 
acerca del derecho de precedencia del rey de Castilla sobre el rey de Inglaterra, 
ed. F. Blanco Garcia, in Ciudad de Dios, 1894, XXXV, 122 ff., 211 ff., 523 ff. 
Comment on this.event is also found in Fernando del Pulgar, op. cit., pp. 138, 
222 ff. For life of Alfonso cf. ibid., and Espafia Sagrada, XXXVI, 388 ff. 
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Cartagena opened his oration by stating that the very Catholic 
king, his lord, was soft-spoken and humble, and that never for him- 
self personally would he dispute priority with anyone. It was 
then for the honor of Castile that the matter was being argued. 
He elsewhere admits that the king of France and the Holy Roman 
Emperor have precedence, but he makes the statement as an ac- 
cepted fact that except for those two no monarch other than the 
king of England could presume even to question the priority of 
Castile.** 

His first real claim to superiority is based on the continued free- 
dom of his country from foreign control: this prerogative cannot 
be claimed by England. In the first place the English kings re- 
ceived the realm from the Romans, in the second they have held 
England in fief to the church since the time of John’s submission 
to Pope Innocent.** Alfonso de Cartagena now reverts to the old 
Leonese claim of empire over the rest of the Peninsula. He de- 
clares that the royal family of Castile has an advantage over that 
of England in that the former had numbered emperors in its line.” 
Finally in the matter of gifts to the church Castile logically held 
the advantage: in expanding its territory by reconquest it had 
also extended the bounds of the church. Moreover Spain had more 
military orders. The people were more devout in their faith. As 
to the realms themselves Castile was at least three times larger 
than England. There was no question as to the relative fertility 
of the two countries since, according to Matthew 15, wine and olives 
denote fertility, and while they abounded in Spain they did not 
grow in England. Although it was true that better scarlet cloth 
was made in England, the dye for this had to come from Castile. 
The population of Spain was greater, so was the wealth. Faith 
was better preserved and the saints were superior. 

The case was won; the Council voted in favor of Castilian prece- 
dence. 

Perhaps a more truly national expression was a defense of 
Spain made by Fernando de la Torre at the French court in an- 


23 A contemporary of Isabel, Mosen Diego de Valera, in a letter, main- 
tains that with the union of Castile and Aragon, the Spanish might now pre- 
cede the French as they did in Gothic times. Cf. Epistolas embiadas por M.D. 
de Valera en diversos tiempos a diversas personas, con otro cinco tratados del 
mismo autor, ed. J. A. de Balenchana, in Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espaioles, 
XVI, Madrid, 1878, letter 5. 

24 Alfonso de Cartagena, op. cit., p. 214. 

25 Ibid., p. 215. 
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swer to insinuations made by a French knight.** The latter asked 
how a mere favorite of a Spanish king, Alvaro de Luna, could 
command greater revenues than the king of France, and Fernando 


de la Torre replied that the Frenchman was not taking into ac- 
count 


la fertilidad, excelencia e grandeca de los reynos de Castilla,?* 
and that truly the properties which Luna had enjoyed 


procedian ... al reyno de Francia primero, e despues a todos otros 
imperios, reynos e prouincias . . .7° 

After some consideration of the weaker feudal system and greater 
royal power in Castile, he launched into the traditional praise of 
Spain: of the lesser nobility, the wealth of the military orders and 
churches, the exceptional fighting men, the great men contributed 
to Rome and to other countries of the world, the arms, horses, in- 
come, fertility, and the economic self-sufficiency. Castile alone 
can live without outside help while other countries must depend 
on her. All this Fernando de la Torre incorporated in a letter 
to Enrique IV of Castile and Leon urging him to rule justly in 
order to live up to the greatness of his great country. 

But perhaps more revealing than these positive examples is a 
criticism of national pride by one of the great historians of the 
time of Isabel. Alfonso de Palencia was a good Spaniard and a 
good Castilian, but he was interested in the unifying of the realms 
of Castile and Aragon, and sufficiently travelled to have interna- 
tional understanding. How widespread this fervent Castilian na- 
tional feeling had become may be inferred from passages in his 
Tratado de la perfeccién del triunfo militar.*® 

His hero, Exercicio, from ‘‘the larger Spain’’ passes through 
Catalonia. Palencia is at pains to emphasize the fact that Cata- 


lonia is as much Spain as Castile. Exercicio speaking to a Cata- 
lonian says: 


Yo soy espaiiol de la mas extendida Espafia, ca vosotros los catalanes con 
razon poseedes nombre de espafioles . . .*° 


Thus he emphasizes the unity of the Spanish Peninsula. 


26 Cancionero y obras en prosa de Fernando de la Torre, ed. Antonio Paz 
y Melia, Dresden, 1907, pp. 184-207. 

27 Ibid., p. 186. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Dos tratados de Alfonso de Palencia, ed. A. M. Fabié, in Libros de 
Antaiio, X, Madrid, 1876. 
80 Ibid., p. 36. 
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This hero is much impressed by a large and flourishing city. 
The Catalonian tells him that it is so considered by foreigners and 
that though Catalonia has much less fertil soil than that of ‘‘the 
larger Spain,’’ it had become great by industry. Now it is going 
to perdition because of evil ways. As a reprimand to the smug na- 
tionalism in Castile Palencia’s hero soliloquizes. The nobles of Spain 
would profit greatly by travel since, never leaving Spain, they 
maintain that all except Spaniards are benighted, and that Span- 
iards have the monopoly on all worthy customs and manly virtues. 
If anyone says that other peoples are worthy of praise they im- 
mediately accuse him of chattering.” 

In this last remark one can feel Palencia’s resentment at the 
criticism to which he has been subjected for praising other coun- 
tries. He does not show an anti-Castilian feeling; on the con- 
trary, the whole treatise is a praise of Castilian courage. But he 
does show a desire to broaden his compatriots, to make them less 
narrowly nationalistic. Alfonso de Palencia’s is the frankest state- 
ment of the worth of the other Peninsular kingdoms and of their 
common bond with Castile. 

Like evidence of Castilian national feeling is borne by two 


foreigners. One, a Frenchman, Robert Gaguin, declared in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century 


Abrasados los espafioles en su sol oecidente, comparado al infierno por 
Firmiano Lactanico, y sin conocer nada del extranjero, ni occuparse de lo 
que otros hacen, desdefiaban 4 Francia . . .** 


The other, Guicciardini, the Italian ambassador, wrote in his de- 
scription of Spain: 


Son orgullosos y creen que ninguna nacion puede compararse con la suya.” 


81 Alfonso de Palencia, op. cit., p. 53. On visiting Florence, Exerciciw 
makes a very similar observation, pp. 69-70. 

82 Quoted in Obras de Fernando de la Torre, p. xxviii. For life of Rob- 
ert Gaguin, ef. A Morel Fatio, Etudes sur l’Espagne, premiére série, Paris, 
1895, p. 18. The quotation is doubtless from the letter abstracted by Morel- 
Fatio, op. cit., pp. 18-19, which letter is to be found in Thesaurus novus 
anecdotorum, ed. Marténe et Durand, Paris, 1717, I. Gaguin was apparently 
in Spain in 1468 on business for the Mathurins. He wrote to his friend 
Francois Ferrebout comparing Spain and France. While he accuses the Span- 
iards of this enthusiastic national pride, his praise of France compares 
favorable with anything quoted in praise of Spain. 

38 Relacién de Espaiia escrita por Francisco Guicciardini, embajador cerca 
de Fernando el Catélico, 1512-1513, in Viajes por Espaiia traducidos, anotados, 
y con una introduccién, ed. A. M. Fabié, Madrid, 1879, p. 97. 
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The feeling which these examples show, and these men describe 
is something more than the patriotism of Isidore. If we adhere 
rigidly to our definition, it cannot be labelled nationalism for we 
realize full well that love of country was not the exclusive loyalty. 
The church still held great power over men’s minds, and duty to 
one’s overlord was sufficient justification for rebellion against the 
authority of the central government. Yet the feeling manifested 
if not demonstrating an exclusive loyalty to the state, is cer- 
tainly more than a mere recognition of common bonds. It shows 
an unshakable faith in the surpassing excellence of Castilian na- 
tionality over other nationalities, and a pride in its peculiarities 
and destiny. 


Girrorp Davis 
Duke University 





VARIA 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF SPANISH CORRAL, LOCO, AND MOZO 


1. CorraL ‘ yard,’ ‘ stockyard’ was cleverly explained by Diez' as a 
derivative of corro ‘circle of persons’; corro as a verbal noun from 
currere > correr. However, Korting* having defined corral as ‘ running- 
place’, Meyer-Liibke * declares that corral ‘ yard’ is unexplained seman- 
tically. 

To clarify the formation and meaning of corral, it is only necessary 
to observe, firstly, that the suffix -al is not attacht to verbs, so that Kért- 
ing’s definition does not exactly fit; and, further, that the formation of 
corral ‘large circular space’ from corro ‘circular space’ is exactly like 
that of ventanal ‘large window’ from ventana ‘window.’ In facet, 
Cejador * defines Old Spanish corral as meaning corro grande. 


2. Loco (attested in Juan Ruiz), Portuguese louco ‘ crazy’ was asso- 
ciated by Diez® with Latin ulucus or alucus ‘owl.’ The Latin word is 
found only once, in Servius on Vergil, Eclogue 8, 55. Altho its phonol- 
ogy is puzzling, it does seem to be the right etymon for Italian aldcco, 
aldco, ‘ owl,’ ‘ clownish man,’ lécco ‘ fool.’ 

Meyer-Liibke, in the third edition of his dictionary (p. 752, no. 9038 a), 
while preferring this derivation, questions it on account of the phonetic 
difficulty occasioned by the Portuguese diphthong, and because of the 
nonoceurrence of the simple form of ulucus ‘owl,’ with its original 
meaning, in the Iberian languages. The Spanish derivative alucén ‘ owl’ 
is, to be sure, mentioned by him; but it may be noted that this word, con- 
taining the vowel u in the second syllable, gives very little support to the 
etymology in question. 

As for other etymologies thus far proposed, I will mention two Arabic 
derivations recorded by Meyer-Liibke (< lauke ‘trap’ and < Mozarabic 
yuka ‘ owl’), which are rejected by him on semantic and phonetic grounds 
respectively; and the derivation from Glaucus, the name of a Homeric 
hero who traded his golden for iron armor, an etymology which Meyer- 
Liibke declares historically impossible. 

I propose to derive loco and louco from Arabie lauk ‘ foolishness, 
which agrees well with both the Spanish and the Portuguese form, in view 
of undisputed etymologies showing Spanish and Portuguese intervocalie 
e < Arabie k, such as Spanish recamar ‘to embroider’ < rakama, and 

1 Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen. 

2 Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch, 3rd edition. 

3 Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3rd edition. 

4 Vocabulario medieval castellano. 
5 Op. cit., 195. 
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Portuguese falquear ‘to hew square’ < falaka. The meaning occasions 
no difficulty if we consider the existence of the corresponding feminine 
adjective laukd’ ‘foolish’ (masculine ’alwak). Indeed, since Romance 
adjectives are sometimes patterned after feminine etyma (Meyer-Liibke, 
Romanische Grammatik, II, 80 f.), the Hispanic forms may be simply from 
the Arabic feminine adjective. However, it seems to me more likely that 
the noun lauk is the real etymon. An exact semantic parallel support- 
ing this hypothesis is supplied by French ivrogne ‘ drunkard,’ ‘ drunk’ 
< Vulgar Latin *ebrionia ‘ drunkenness.’ 


3. Mozo, OS, mogo ‘ youth’ is referred by Meyer-Liibke * to the type 
*musteus ‘musty,’ ‘fresh’; but the phonology of this derivation must be 
regarded as dubious, inasmuch as Ford’ and Hanssen ® believe that sty 
becomes x in Old Spanish. 

The word is probably from *mucceus or *muccius ‘ sniveling.’ *Muc- 
ceus has already been postulated by Diez® to account for Italian moccio 
‘snivel,’ moccicone ‘sniveling boy.’ Meyer-Liibke*® also postulates 
*mucceus to explain certain dialectic forms, but (implausibly in my opin- 
ion) he derives Italian moccio directly from *muccus, explaining the cci 
of moccio as due to the plural *mucci. 

While the suffix -eus is usually added to designate something made of 
the thing designated by the primitive noun, it was confused in Vulgar 
Latin with the suffix -ius, properly indicating merely association or con- 
nection, not material. Examples of the latter sense may be seen in 
*gallius ‘many-colored’ from gallus ‘ rooster,’ and in *furius ‘ thievish’ 
from fur ‘ thief ’—Vulgar Latin formations listed in Meyer-Liibke’s dic- 
tionary, and supported by Romance derivatives. 

In view of Old Spanish brago < bracchium, the derivation I propose 
must be regarded as perfectly regular in phonology. 


C. C. Rice 
Catawba College 


LOPE DE VEGA’S LA CONQUISTA DE CORTES AND 
EL MARQUES DEL VALLE 


In the bibliographies of Lope de Vega’s plays there figures a lost 
work entitled El Marqués del Valle. The authority for the assumption 


6 Op. cit., 3rd ed., 477. 

7 Old Spanish Sibilants, 120. 

8 Spanische Grammatik, 55. 

9 Op. cit., 385. 

10 Op. cit., 469. 

1Cf. J. R. Chorley, Catalogo de Comedias y autos de frey Lope Felix de 
Vega Carpio, in B.A.E., LII, p. 551 a; Catalogue of Comedias and Autos of 
Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, in H. A. Rennert, The Life of Lope de Vega, 
1904, p. 517; H. A. Rennert, Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de 
Vega Carpio, in Rev. Hisp., 1915, XX XIII, 200; Catalogo de las comedias de 
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that the play once existed is the mention of it in the lists of Golden Age 
comedias compiled by Medel del Castillo * and Gareja de la Huerta? A 
further piece of evidence, that has not been noted, might be adduced. 
It is supplied by a contemporary of Lope, Antonio de Leén Pinelo, who in 
his Epitome de la biblioteca oriental y occidental . . . (1629)—an index 
to writings on the Spanish colonies in America and the Far East—states: 
“ Lope Felix de Vega Carpio escrivio la comedia del Marques del Valle.” + 

I do not believe, however,—and on this point the bibliographies are 
also silent—that El Marqués del Valle is more than an alternative title 
for Lope’s La conquista de Cortés, a play that has not been preserved, 
but the title of which Lope included in the list provided for the second 
edition of El peregrino en su patria in 1618. It is strange that Ledén 
Pinelo, who names Lope’s other works dealing with explorers and con- 
quistadores® and who seems to have been well acquainted with Lope’s 
writings in general,® should not have made some reference to La con- 





Lope de Vega ..., in Vida de Lope de Vega, por H. A. Rennert y Américo 
Castro, 1919, p. 494. 

2 Indice general alfabético de todos los titulos de comedias . . . Madrid, 
1735; republished by J. M. Hill in Rev. Hisp., 1929, LXXV. 

8 Catdlogo alphabético de las comedias . . ., Madrid, 1785. 

4P. 74. In the later, enlarged edition of the Epitome by Gonzilez de 
Barcia, the entry reads: ‘‘Lope Felix de Vega Carpio escrivio la Comedia, del 
Marques del Valle, imp. en 4.’’ (Epitome de la Biblioteca Oriental y Occi- 
dental . . ., tomo Segundo, Madrid 1738, col. 605.) Gonzflez de Barcia’s 
statement that the play had been printed may well be an error; it is known 
that he introduced many mistakes (cf. J. Toribio Medina, Biblioteca his- 
pano-americana, IV, 293-94; VI, exv-xvi). The play is not included in 
Fajardo’s Titulos de todas las comedias . . . (1716), which listed only ‘printed 
editions. 

5 Besides those mentioned in this article, he lists the Triunfo de la Fe en 
los Reynos del Japon (ed. 1629, p. 38), the Nuevo Mundo por Colon (sic; p. 
62), the Brasil restituido (p. 94) and the Dragontea (p. 99). Of the Nuevo 
mundo [descubierto] por Colén, he says ‘‘ anda impressa; ’’ it had in fact 
been published in the Quarta Parte (1614). He states that the Brasil resti- 
twido and the Marqués de Caiiete en Arauco exist in manuscript. The former, 
dated 23 Oct. 1625 in the autograph, remained inedited until published in 
Menéndez Pelayo’s edition, vol. XIII. The Arauco domado, however, had 
already appeared in the Parte Veinte (1625). Since this Parte was repub- 
lished several times before the Epitome appeared, this fact should have come 
to Pinelo’s attention. ‘ 

6In a long poem eulogizing Lope that was included in the Fama péstwma 
(ed. Obras sueltas, 1779, pp. 290 ff.), he gives a good and rather complete sur- 
vey of Lope’s achievements in letters. As the opening lines of the poem 
state, he was a friend of Lope during the last decade or more of the latter’s 
life (‘‘Si-de quien professé leyes de amigo/en los ultimos lustros de tu vida 
...?’). Praise of Lope is also found in the Epitome (p. 39) and in Pinelo’s 
Anales de Madrid of 1636 (cf. Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope, p. 128, note 
2; Clasicos Castellanos, vol. XX XIX, Prélogo, p. 63). Lope, in turn, included 
his friend among those extolled in his Laurel de Apolo. 
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quista de Cortés. Such a serious omission ean best be explained by as- 
suming that he was referring to the latter play under the title of Zl 
Marqués del Valle. This hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that in 
his chapter on Peru he similarly omits Lope’s El arauco domado (which 
had also been listed in the 1618 edition of the Peregrino), and gives in- 
stead, as a play by Lope, El Marqués de Caiiete en Arauco,' a title other- 
wise unknown to us. As J. Toribio Medina has suggested,’ this title 
undoubtedly was meant for the play El arauco domado, which recounts 
the exploits in Arauco of don Gareia Hurtado de Mendoza, Marqués de 
Cafiete. If, then, Leén Pinelo recalled the latter play by the name of its 
hero, it was just as likely that La conquista de Cortés should become in 
his memory El Marqués del Valle, the latter being the title with which 
the conqueror of Mexico had been honored by Charles V. It may 
even be that Lope’s play was known generally as El Marqués del Valle ;° 
the titles given in the Peregrino lists are not always those on the manu- 
scripts and in the Partes.?° 

It was not impossible, of course, for Lope to have written more than 
one play on Cortés, but the circumstances stated above lead me to believe 
that La conquista de Cortés and El Marqués del Valle were alternative 
titles of one and the same play.™ 


. W. L. FIcHTer 
Brown University 


7P. 85. 

8 Biblioteca hispano-chilena, I, 1897, Santiago de Chile, p. 241. Cf. also 
his Dos comedias famosas y wn auto sacramental, vol. I, Santiago, 1917, pp. 
89-90, note. 

® Note that Medel lists only Zl Marqués del Valle. The statement by 
Menéndez Pelayo (Ac. XIII, p. XLII), Rennert and Castro that Medel also 
lists La conquista de Cortés is wrong. Medel does, however, list La conquista 
de México, ‘‘de Don Fernando de Zarate’’ which may ultimately be related 
to the lost play by Lope, since Zarate is known to have reworked Lope in the 
ease of La palabra vengada. 

10Cf., among other examples: (1) Pedro Carbonero in P* (Peregrino, 
1603 ed.) and Parte XIV, El cordobés valeroso in autograph MS; (2) La 
hermosa Ester in P* (Peregrino, 1618 ed.) and Parte XV, La bella Ester in 
autograph; (3) Los siete infantes de Lara in P’*, El bastardo Mudarra in 
autograph and Parte XXIV; (4) El veneno saludable in P’*, El cuerdo loco 
in P*, autograph and Parte XIV; (5) La montaiesa in P’, La montajiesa 
famosa in MS copy, La amistad pagada in P* and Parte I. 

11It has also occurred to J. Toribio Medina that the two titles might 
possibly refer to the same play, but he seems to have overlooked in this case 
the testimony of Leén Pinelo. Cf. ‘‘La fecunda pluma de Lope encontré 
también ocupacién en las hazafias de Cortés para llevarlas al teatro en una 
comedia que intitulé el Marqués del Valle, y, acaso, en otra, Conquista de 
Cortés, que como dos obras diversas ha catalogado Barrera y Leirado, diciendo 
de esta altima que se hallaba en manuscrito, y limitAndose a enunciar la otra, 
sin detalle alguno; pero ya fuesen una o dos, parece que se han perdido para 
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VISITING ITALIAN INTERPRETERS OF IBSEN IN BARCELONA 
AND MADRID 


Tue inferior quality of the acting seen on the Spanish stage in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century is referred to constantly by the 
critics of the period. “ Pocos son los que entre nuestros actores saben 
representar, aunque todos declaman,” writes Demetrio Araujo;' “ pero 
la declamacién dista tanto de la representacién como lo artificioso de lo 
natural, como lo verdadero de lo falso; por esta razén pocos de nuestros 
actores pueden brillar sin auxilio de una florida versificacién; por eso 
se ven siempre perdidos al representar una obra en prosa.” An excep- 
tional artist, such as Maria Tubau, did venture to appear in translations 
of French prose plays of the Realistic school; but it was really only 
when Italian dramatic companies came to Madrid and Barcelona that 
the Spanish public caught a broader glimpse of what was being presented 
in other European theaters. 

For this reason it was a great disappointment, at least to the more 
progressive Catalans, that Novelli did not give Ghosts when he visited 
Spain in 1892. That he did not do so can undoubtedly be ascribed to 
the fact that his first appearance in the réle of Oswald had been coldly 
received in Italy. But the Catalans, eager to see a play of the famous 
Norwegian dramatist, did not pass over without comment this failure on 
the part of Novelli to live up to what was expected of him. La Van- 
guardia for September 18, 1892, published an open letter written by 
Sarda, in which the well-known critic, replying to a communication he 
had received from a Sr. Puig-Samper a propos of the performances the 
Italian actor was then giving in the Catalan capital, expresses the fol- 
lowing opinions: “ Algo hay, nos deciamos,? en la carta; algo se trasluce 
de un modo mds o menos velado en las crénicas de los diarios de Barcelona, 
que da a pensar si con agradar mucho Novelli en su actual campaiia, si 
con reconocerle todos un mérito relevante, si con llamarle genio cara a cara 
y apurar el ditirambo en su elogio, queda a pesar de ello un resquicio, un 
hueco pequefio, menudisimo, por donde inconscientemente, sin darse cuenta 
el mismo publico o buena parte de él, se cuela y hurga, no diré la censura, 
mas si el descontento, mejor, la falta de verdadero y sélido e indiscutido 
contento.” According to Sardé, the public had good reasons for being 
dissatisfied with Novelli and his colleagues: “ Quedamos, pues, en que 
tiene el piblico, euyo eco era la carta de usted, un fondo de razén en 
quejarse del repertorio de Novelli y en no sentirse bien con él y ponerse 





la posteridad, pues no se han incluido en la monumental coleccién de sus 
Obras, ya citada.’’ (Dos comedias famosas . . ., I, Santiago, 1917, pp. 20- 
21.) Medina misquotes Barrera. The latter does not speak of a manuscript 
of La conquista de Cortés; he says merely ‘‘iInedita? (j;Perdida?)’’ (Cf. 
Catalogo . . . del teatro antiguo espafiol . . ., Madrid, 1860, p. 429 b). 

1 Revista Contempordnea, 1877, IX, 107. 

2 Sard is also speaking for his colleague José Yxart. 
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peros a si propio en el placer que le causa el actor interpretandolo. 
Pero, amigo Puig-Samper, usted lo sabe mejor que yo, y bien lo apunta 
en su carta. Los grandes tenores del arte dramdtico no nos van a traer 
ni el teatro noruego, ni el ruso, ni el franco-belga, ni las demas obras 
que ac& y acullé—lo de ac es cuasi férmula—apunta en busca de la 
nueva religién teatral.” : 

This outburst of disappointment over the failure of the high lights to 
interpret the Northern dramatists on their tours in Spain was followed 
by the despairing conclusion that the citizens of Barcelona would never 
have an opportunity to see the works of Ibsen, Tolstoy, and Maeterlinek 
performed, but would have to content themselves with a book knowledge 
of these masterpieces: “ Si, el piblico esté cansado: quiere algo nuevo; 
pero tenga usted por seguro que ni Ibsen, ni Maeterlinck, ni tutti quanti 
fuera de Espafia tientan la nueva revolucién teatral han de darle, por lo 
menos a nuestro ptblico, la satisfaccién que inconscientemente apetece, 
segin muestra en forma negativa con la poca que le causa el repertorio 
eorriente. Para nuestro piblico lo nuevo habra de ser lo mismo de antes, 
aderezado de nueva manera. Algo que le haga sentir mds que pensar; 
sentir por fuera, con los nervios, con la fogosa sacudida del arranque 
momenténeo, sibito y grandilocuente ...” A more constructive opin- 
ion was offered by A. Cortada, who, in an article entitled “ El teatro en 
Barcelona,” * suggested that the Catalans themselves should undertake to 
introduce the new theater of the North, instead of expecting the Italians 
to do it for them. 

In the late spring of 1894, Novelli returned to Spain, this time with 
Ibsen’s much-disecussed Ghosts in his repertory. It was commented upon 
at some length both in Barcelona and Madrid. Ironically enough, the 
element in it most severely criticized was precisely the one which Novelli 
made the most of, and for which he was highly praised, namely, Oswald’s 
insanity. Thus, at the same time that the reviewers prostrated themselves 
before the actor in admiration of a clinical realism that surpassed any- 
thing Ibsen had ever dreamt of, they condemned the dramatist for having 
introduced unpleasant realistic details on the stage, and accused him of 
having transgressed the boundaries of art and morality. “La misién 
del arte,” observes Alonso y Orera,* branding the implications of heredity 
as improper for a literary man to deal with, “ no consiste en desbaratarnos 
las ilusiones, ni en mostrar lo repugnante de la civilizacién se funda. 
Ha de presentar lo real, dirigirse a los sentimientos del hombre para 
mejorarlos, evocar sus ideas mds nobles; ha de ser la escala que nos ponga 
en comunicacién con lo ideal.” Another critic refers to the play as 
“aquel tremendo caso de atavismo . . . repugnante en el teatro, porque 
el sentimiento artistico se rebela contra todo lo que no es legitimo objeto 
del arte.” These statements are indicative of the impression Ibsen’s work 
made upon the majority of the Spaniards who saw Novelli’s production 

3 L’Aveng, Segona Epoca, 1892, IV, 276-281. 

4 Ilustracién Ibérica, May 26, 1894. 
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of it. To few, if any, did it oceur that the actor was really misinter- 
preting the play by making it appear that Oswald was its central figure, 
and his insanity its chief issue. 

Novelli gave return performances of Ghosts both in Barcelona and 
Madrid in the spring of 1896; and three years later an Italian version of 
A Doll’s House was presented there by Teresa Mariani. So great was the 
interest in this play that Gabrielle Réjane, the famous French actress, 
was petitioned to appear in it when she arrived in Barcelona in the au- 
tumn of 1899. “Nous savons, hélas!””—Pel & Ploma greeted her—* que 
votre séjour & Barcelone ne sera pour vous qu’une banale station d’une 
tournée terriblement kilométrique; mais, dans notre égoisme, d’adorateurs, 
nous ne voulons voir dans votre trop courte apparition qu’une vision 
d’Art longuement attendue, dans ce sombre Midi des souffrances. C’est 
pour cela que vous devriez nous jouer la Maison de Poupée (surtout si 
e’était & la place de Ma cousine), vivement attendue par ceux qui vont 
souvent vous entendre 4 Paris, et qui sont ici assez nombreux pour 
remplir le théatre.”* This request was not granted, however. 

When Eleonora Duse, in 1890, made her first tour of Spain, she had 
not yet discovered Ibsen—one of whose greatest interpreters she was 
destined to become; and when she returned in the autumn of 1900, she 
was apparently of the opinion that it would be a thankless and un- 
profitable undertaking to present any of his plays there. In Barcelona 
it was announced that she would appear in La dame aux Camélias and 
La femme de Claude of the younger Dumas, La gioconda of D’Annunzio, 
and Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. But this selection did not 
meet with whole-hearted approval; in fact, some of the more progres- 
sively minded Catalans regarded it as a direct insult to their intelligence. 
“Si la Duse hagués vingut 4 donar una llarga serie de representacions, 
res tindriam que dir,” states the journal Joventut.© “Entre las demés 
bé ’ns podiam empassar aquestas. Mes essent solzament quatre, trobém el 
programa péssimament combinat. Aqueix programa (éper que no dirho?) 
es indigne del pidblich barceloni .. .” Duse was finally persuaded to 
substitute Hedda Gabler for The Second Mrs. Tanqueray; and when she 
had coneluded her brief season in the Catalan capital, the critic Tintorer 
made the following comment: “ A nosaltres, de las quatre funcions qu’ ha 
donat la Duse, la en qu’ns ha emocionat més de debé ha sigut Hedda 
Gabler.” * 

In Madrid, where advance publicity had promised that she would be 
seen in this play as well as in A Doll’s House, neither was performed. 
A few months later, however, another Italian actress, Italia Vitaliani, did 
present Hedda Gabler there, creating, according to the reviews which 
appeared at the time, a favorable impression by her restrained and in- 
telligent interpretation of the title réle. 

5 Pel g Ploma, Nov. 25, 1895. 


6 Nov. 1, 1900. 
7 Joventut, Nov. 15, 1900. 
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But, of the Italian actors and actresses that have visited Barcelona 
and Madrid, it is above all Ermete Zacconi who, in the minds of the 
Spaniards, is most closely linked with the name of Ibsen. This is not 
surprising, for Spettri is one of the cornerstones on which this actor’s 
fame rests. His interpretation of Oswald was of course thoroughly Medi- 
terranean in its emphasis on the physical and melodramatic; yet, com- 
pared with that of his colleague and compatriot Novelli, it excelled. 
“Para elogiar debidamente la labor de Zacconi,” writes Zeda (F. Fer- 
nandez Villegas)* after one of his appearances in Madrid, “ seria 
menester que no estuvieran tan desacreditados los adjetivos, como lo estén 
entre nosotros . . . De Zacconi, en su papel de Oswaldo, solamente diré 
que es imposible llevar mas all4 la verdad de la ficcién escénica. Yo, por 
lo menos, no he visto jamads en el teatro, expresado con tan angustiosa 
grandeza, el dolor humano.” The same authority likewise informs us 
that the ovation which followed the performance of Spettri given at the 
Teatro de la Comedia on May 6, 1903, was one of the greatest he had 
ever witnessed in the theaters of the Spanish capital. “ Muchos abomi- 
naban de la obra,” he states,® “pero nadie escatimé entusiastas elogios 
al intérprete. En el papel de Oswaldo llega el actor italiano al grado 
mas alto de su arte maravilloso.” Zacconi never failed to give Ibsen’s 
play on his tours of Spain, and apparently could always count on a large 
and responsive audience when he appeared in it. 

HALFDAN GREGERSEN 


Harvard University 


8 La Epoca, Nov. 16, 1913. 
9 Ibid., May 7, 1903. 
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La flor de las ystorias de Orient, by Hayton, Prince of Gorigos. Edited 
from the Unique MS, Escorial Z-I-2, with Introduction, Bibliography 
and Notes by Wesley Robertson Long. University of Chicago Press, 
1934: vii +- 223 pages. 


This book, an outgrowth of the editor’s doctoral dissertation, brings to 
the Old Spanish field another Aragonese text translated by that amazing 
medieval patron of letters, Johan Ferrandez de Heredia. Despite the 
tremendous value of the Heredia texts to the study of fourteenth century 
Aragonese, the greater part of the works written and translated under 
his patronage remain unpublished. Students of Old Spanish and Ara- 
gonese will welcome this latest addition to the available Aragonese texts. 

The editor has prefaced the text with a very brief consideration of 
Heredia’s works and a detailed introduction to La flor de las ystorias de 
Orient. The contents of the Escorial MS Z-I-2 are described without 
going into detail, and mention is made of the other Heredia manuscripts 
and editions, both published and unpublished. A cursory statement con- 
cerning the language of these manuscripts is included, stressing the ap- 
pearance of double forms of many important words. A table of Castilian 
and Catalan words used in the text with the same meaning is placed at 
the end of the introduction and contains a number of interesting forms. 

Dr. Long bases a portion of his discussion on the French and Latin 
editions of this work, and devotes considerable space to the theories of 
Kohler concerning the authenticity of Book IV. Until a more dependable 
edition appears in these languages, it will be difficult to establish the exact 
relationship of the Aragonese text to its French predecessor and to the 
various Latin versions. Dr. Long has, however, constructed a manuscript 
tree on the basis of available information. It would have been interest- 
ing to study in this connection MS 2452 of the Biblioteca Nacional, a 
fourteenth century French version which Vives suspects may have been 
the original of the Aragonese translation. The possibility of an inter- 
mediate Castilian or Catalan manuscript is considered, though the grounds 
for assuming the existence of such a manuscript are not all very con- 
vineing. Historical investigations, such as those which Dr. Long be- 
lieves necessary for a study of the literary works used as a basis of the 
writings of Heredia, will prove exceedingly difficult, due in part to the 
destruction of many documents precisely during the period of Heredia’s 
activity. 

1See Josep Vives, Una letra del Gran Mestre Heredia in Spanische 
Forschungen der Gorresgesellschaft, Erste Reihe, 3. Band, Miinster in West- 
falen, 1931. 
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The transcription of the manuscript was made without indicating the 
abbreviations or combinations of words written as one. Such indications 
might have been an asset in some cases where linguistic studies would be 
made. Otherwise the transcription appears to be well done. The text 
itself has been corrected in order to agree with the readings of the Latin 
and French versions, but errors of geography and history are preserved. 
The corrections seem to be justifiable, and several are very happy re- 
visions of the phrasing of the manuscript. 

It is to be regretted that the editor found it impossible to include a 
glossary or vocabulary of the text such as he prepared to accompany his 
dissertation. The bibliography reflects his linguistic interest, but since 
the volume as published includes no study of the language, many of the 
items listed should have been omitted from this edition. 

The bibliography on Heredia appears to have been somewhat neglected. 
It is very surprising to note that the authoritative and readily accessible 
volume of Karl Herquet, Juan Ferrandez de Heredia, Grossmeister des 
Johanniterordens (Miihlhausen i. Th., 1878), is marked “not seen.” The 
editor is acquainted only with the summary of that work made by Morel- 
Fatio. Other valuable recent works, such as those of Serrano y Sanz, 
Rubié i Lluch, Delaville le Roulx, Josep Vives, and Dominguez Bordona, 
are not found there either. Concerning the works of Heredia one notes 
several gaps. Since many of his manuscripts passed into the library of 
the Marqués de Santillana, the work of Mario Schiff, La Bibliotheque du 
Marquis de Santillane (Paris, 1905), would have its importance in any 
study of Heredia’s works, and in regard to the manuscript under consid- 
eration one would expect to find Zareo Cuevas’ Catalogo de los manuscritos 
castellanos de la Real Biblioteca de El Escorial (San Lorenzo del Escorial, 
1929). 

Several errors occur in citing initials: e.g., G. T. for R. T. Dunstan (p. 
5, n. 8). Zareo Cuevas appears as Padre Zarcas (p. vii); Morel-Fatio as 
Morée (p. 13, n. 33). Several printer’s errors occur, as corone for corona 
(p. 21, n. 45), and contempordnes for contempordnea (p. 233). 

There are some disconcerting references to the Biblioteca Nacional of 
Madrid as the Bibliothéque Nationale. The Orosius translation referred 
to in note 11, page 6, is in Madrid as are also the manuscripts listed in 
note 12, same page. Note 21, page 9, should be similarly corrected. 

It is to be hoped that the editor will find it possible to supplement this 
volume with a publication of his linguistic study and “ Word-List.” 


Lioyp Kasten 
University of Wisconsin 


Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature, by John Eugene Englekirk. In- 
stituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, New York, 1934: 504 
pages. 

In the preparation of this Columbia dissertation Dr. Englekirk worked 
under the direction of Professor Federico de Onis and with the generous 
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assistance of the foremost Spanish authority on the poetry of the United 
States, Don Enrique Diez-Canedo. Building upon J. de L. Ferguson’s 
American Literature in Spain (Columbia University Press, 1916), he en- 
deavors to sound the true depths of Poe’s influence on the whole of His- 
panic literature. This is a major undertaking. The result is creditable. 
Judged from the standpoint of the material brought together, Dr. Engle- 
kirk’s thesis is an important contribution to the literary history of fifteen 
countries. But good scholarship requires lucid exposition, skillful mar- 
shalling of statement and proof, and elimination of inconsistencies—if not 
good writing. It is in these respects that the book under review seems 
not to measure up to the highest standard. 

Particularly disconeerting are certain matters of chronology. On 
page 210 we read: “. . . Dario may be considered largely responsible for 
the great popularity Poe enjoyed among all Spanish poets of the new 
manner. With but few exceptions, almost all of the poets to be studied 
in this volume have inherited no small share of their love for Poe from 
the Poesque treasures of the great Nicaraguan poet.” Such a statement 
should not be made without giving it full development and proof. Let 
us take the case of Julian del Casal. “It was undoubtedly through Dario 
that Casal found sustenance and inspiration in Poe for the metaphysical 
loves of his mournful lyrics” (p. 234). But: “Through Baudelaire, 
Casal was introduced into the varied phantasmagoria of Poe’s weird cre- 
ations” (p. 233). The reader is puzzled, and is obliged to ascertain the 
facts for himself: There is little observable influence of Poe in Dario’s 
Azul (1888); and though he uses the word tintinabular in 1889, it was 
not until 1893 that he published his article on Poe in Los Raros, hailing 
him as the father of the Parnassian and Symbolist schools in France. 
(See pp. 185-187.) It was in 1892 that Dario made the acquaintance 
of Casal in Havana; and it was in October of the next year that Casal 
died. Yet Dr. Englekirk finds the influence of Poe in several poems in- 
cluded by Casal in his book Hojas al viento, published in 1890. The 
treatment of the other initiators of the Modernist Movement is likewise 
unsatisfactory. 

There are numerous errata: Stephané Mallarmé (p. 153), Christiana 
for Christiania (ib.), Moreas, Mendés (p. 231), Rodembach (p. 247), ete. 
The dash is used in place of leaders (p. 419). Poe is spoken of as hav- 
ing excited influence (pp. 138, 476), and is constantly referred to as the 
“ Yankee” poet. The continual use of the phrase a la Poe is unpleasant. 
And we read that Choeano’s Nocturnos, “ inedited so far as I know” (p. 
394) “... were published in El cojo ilustrado” (p. 395). 

Unfortunately, no account has been taken of P. Henriquez Ureiia’s 
review of Ferguson’s dissertation (RFE, 1920, VII, 62-71), which would 
have furnished several items for the Bibliography and would have made 
possible a greater degree of accuracy in recording the items listed: e.g., 
the essay Poe y Baudelaire, by Enrique José Varona, appeared for the 
first time not in 1917, but in 1895. 
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It is regrettable that a book possessing so many positive merits should 
not have had better editing. Dr. Englekirk is deserving of praise for his 
courage in undertaking a most difficult task and for the large measure of 
success that has attended his efforts.* 


Oms H. Green 


University of Pennsylvania 


Die aus den intransitiven Verben der Bewegung und dem Partizip des 
Perfekts gebildeten Umschreibungen im Spanischen, von Werner Mat- 
thies (Berliner Beitrige zur Romanischen Philologie, III, 3), Jena- 
Leipzig, 1933: 66 pages. 


In stylistic studies such as the present, it is inevitable that the sub- 
jective element of interpretation should predominate and any estimate 
of the value of the work must also be in large measure subjective. There 
are, however, certain questions of method which do not involve interpre- 
tation. Matthies has undertaken to survey the whole history of the prob- 
lem under discussion and has listed the materials examined. But the dis- 
tribution of these materials is far from adequate. More than half of 
the texts studied date from the 19th and 20th centuries; the 14th and 15th 
centuries together are illustrated by only three texts, the 18th century 
by one. It is clear that with such scanty illustrative material for the 
older periods it is impossible to trace the stages in the historical evolution 
of the usage. Nor is the choice of editions always satisfactory. One 
would expect the Ducamin text of Juan Ruiz used as a source; there is 
slight justification for using an edition of the Coleccién Universal as a 
text for Lazarillo de Tormes when there is Foulché-Delbose’s edition in 
the Bibliotheca Hispanica. Surely one could find a more authentic text 
of the Quixote than that of the Sopena edition. In at least one case (p. 
32), the use of a valid text for the Celestina (Foulché-Delbose’s reprint 
of the 1499 edition) would have eliminated an example. 

A more serious question of method is that involved in the classification 
of materials. In normal practice, the investigator, having set up a tenta- 
tive classification, proceeds to collect and classify his material. If the 
actual examples do not fall within the classification or if there prove to 
be a large number of exceptions under each heading, it is clear that the 
classification is inadequate and must be discarded and a new tentative 
classification devised. Matthies’ study leaves the reader with the im- 
pression that the examples were gathered first and were then arranged 
in a rough classification. The main classes, such as the use of andar 
and ir in expressions indicating physical motion offered no difficulty. 


1It is perhaps worth adding that Imperia’s words, at the end of Bena- 
vente’s La noche del sdébade, and which constitute the theme of this play, 
seem to recall verbatim the dedication with which Poe prefaced his essay 
Eureka: ‘*. .. hay que... seguir, como la tnica realidad, el camino de 
nuestros suefios hacia lo ideal.’’ 
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But there remained a large number of examples which did not fit into the 
basic plan. For these, purely casual or formal classes were created 
which had little or no relationship with the central doctrine. For example, 
under andar appear such headings as “ Verbaladjektive, die auf andere 
Weise einen zeitweiligen Zustand kennzeichnen” (p. 35), or “ Verbalad- 
jektive, die ein Verhalten kennzeichnen ” (p. 36); under estar, there are 
classes to group the use of the verb in “ conversation,” “after desque,” 
“with prepositions por, con,” and even to indicate “eine einfache Fest- 
stellung,” with emphasis on the “ fact.” 

In some cases, the examples of one group flatly contradict the prin- 
ciple set up in another group. Thus on p. 40, Matthies explains the use 
of andar in anduviste enamorado with the comment: “ Hier macht das 
Tempus der Vergangenheit ein andar méglich.” But on the preceding 
page he has grouped a number of examples in the preterite in which 
estar is the auxiliary. In other cases, conflicting explanations are offered 
for examples in the same class. On p. 33 the author explains the use of 
andar in como del camino cansado anduviese on the ground that “ cansado 
wird als ein voriibergehendes, augenblickliches Merkmal gefiihit;” a few 
lines below, on anda siempre muy quebrantado, he comments “ siempre 
bestatigt das Durativum.” 

There can be no question of the soundness of Matthies’ basie conclu- 
sions: that verbs of motion are used as auxiliaries with the past parti- 
ciple when there is an idea of physical motion in the sentence, whether 
conveyed directly by the past participle or by a preceding indication of 
motion, or indirectly through some other word or phrase. But he has 
given no satisfactory answer to the question as to why andar and ir are 
used with participles in sentences in which no notion of motion is involved. 

The chief reason for his failure lies in the fact that he has made no 
attempt to distinguish between the uses of andar and of ir, uses which 
perforce derive from their basic meanings and which are comparable to 
their uses as auxiliaries with the present participle. The chief difference 
in the meaning of andar and ir is one of “goal; ” andar indicates motion 
without destination, ir indicates motion toward an end or terminus. Their 
uses as auxiliaries reflect this difference. A second weakness in his analy- 
sis arises from his failure to recognize the iterative function in verbs, in 
addition to their perfective and durative uses. 

As a tentative classification for the collection of further material, the 
reviewer would suggest the following outline of the uses of estar, andar, 
and ir with past participles. 


ESTAR 


I. To indicate passive state, with perfective verbs, especially when the 
agent is expressed (estaba ya informada por Serafina). 

II. To indicate mental or physical state, presented as durative; the 
subject may be a person or a thing (estoy muy enfadada con usted). 
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ANDAR 


I. To indicate states of activity, with past participles of verbs of mo- 
tion when no goal is indicated (andauan foydos e algados por las mon- 
tannas). 

A. With verbs of separation (no ando descaminado). 

B. In expressions involving the circulation of books (la historia que 
del gran don Quijote anda ya impresa). In this construction it is pos- 
sible that andar is a main verb and the past participle a predicate apposi- 
tive of the subject; cf. una historia que anda por ahi. 

II. To indicate mental state, presented as iterative and hence sug- 
gesting recurrent activity; the subject is always a person or personifica- 
tion (yo andaba muerto, desencajado). This is the crucial group, for it 
is here that the distinction between estar and andar is most difficult to 
establish. Matthies offers two different criteria: (1) estar reveals the 
perfective force of the participle, and andar the imperfective force; (2) 
estar indicates a brief duration of the state, andar a longer duration. But 
the actual examples cited demonstrate that these criteria are not ade- 
quate to solve the problem. A study of the particular participles and 
adjectives which appear most frequently with andar shows that they 
are predominantly words which express some kind of mental perturba- 
tion, usually unpleasant (cuitado, desconcertado, preocupado, etc.), less 
often pleasant (alegre, confiado); others indicate an unsettled state (al- 
borotado, confuso, revuelto, and even enamorado) ; finally there are those 
that express a kind of “ busyness” (ocupado, engolfado en negocios, etc.). 
Now all of these states may be regarded as merely mental and durative, 
and in this ease they are used with estar. But they may also connote a 
recurrent activity and since andar is used to express movement without 
a goal, it is used with these verbal adjectives as an auxiliary to suggest 
“busyness” and also to imply a sort of aimless, almost futile activity. 
This same sort of activity is suggested by its use with the present parti- 
ciple: andava Su Majestad mirando y rremirando por donde me podia 
tornar @ si. 


IR 


I. To indicate passive state, with iterative force, especially when the 
agent is expressed (Universal: el pensamiento va regido por una ley de 
perspectiva; Particular: el principio de la tolerancia iba acompafiado de 
actos ocasionales de violencia). Is this usage a recent development? 

II. To indicate states of activity with the past participle of verbs of 
motion when a definite goal is established (usted esté maquinando alguna 
novedad que nos va a dejar aturdidos; la cosa va muy adelantada.— 
Adelantada is the participle of adelantarse ; the goal is the novedad). 

III. To indicate other states, when a definite goal is expressed or 
implied. 

A. The goal may be indicated in a preceding expression (nos ordendé 
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que fuésemos a la inspeccién civil con él . . . yo iba bastante avergon- 
zado). 

B. A goal may be expressed or implied in expressions which involve 
a communication to a listener or reader (sus exclamaciones iban dirigidas 
a Muslim; esta edicién va hecha conforme a la de Zaragoza). In the second 
example a pio lector is the goal. 

C. A goal may be expressed or implied in expressions involving the 
past participle of verbs which are regularly followed by a (apostado va, 
cf. apuesto a cue; algo que va unido a los mejores recuerdos de mi niiiez). 

IV. With ingressive force (ya iba empalagada de tanto dulce; deben 
ustedes ir aburridas de ciencia). Matthies referring to this type as ree- 
ognized by Diez, reports that he has found no examples. But a number 
of the cases which he cites under other rubrics would more naturally be 
explained as ingressive uses of ir. Note the close relationship between 
van aburridas and se van aburriendo. 

In addition to the study of actual verbs of motion and of estar, the 
author has included brief mention of certain other auxiliary verbs such 
as quedar, vivar, etc. It would have been well to complete the investi- 
gation by the inclusion of all the auxiliaries which replace estar, such as 
OS fincar, yazer, MS encontrarse, hallarse, permanecer, sentirse, verse and 
the like. The statement that seguir is not an auxiliary verb (p. 4) is not 
precise; seguir is an auxiliary of aspect, indicating continuance; it has 
the same force with past participles as with present participles. 

Sinee the reviewer is convinced that Matthies’ basic classification is 
unsound (and this is q subjective judgment), it will not be desirable to 
attempt a discussion of individual cases in which his interpretation differs 
from that of the author. There are however a few matters of detail which 
deserve a word of comment. The note on p. 34, comparing the use of 
Swedish ‘bliva’ with that of quedar should contain an indication that 
the point had already been made in Diez,® III, 205. On p. 56, in the 
example quoted from Calderén: Que me va la vida advierta, it should 
be obvious that advierta is a subjunctive of command and not a past 
participle. The reading of the passage from the Libro de Apolonio: 
semeiole que le yua amansado la dolor (p. 59) cannot be correct, for dolor 
is feminine. Since amansando is incorrectly used in the following qua- 
train (187 b) for amansado, it is possible that the passage should read se 
yua amansando. Volver in the sentence quieres volverme tarumba is a 
transitive verb and tarumba an objective complement; it cannot be cited 
as an illustration of the use of volverse. 

In his conclusions (p. 66), Matthies makes the following statement: 
“Nur in vereinzelten Fillen ist in Verbindung mit andar die Vorsiellung 
der Bewegung nicht gegeben. In diesen zeigt sich andar in Verbindung 
mit Verbaladjektiven, die sich hiufig mit andar verbinden, so dass man 
berichtigt ist, das Erscheinen von andar und ir der einreihenden Tendenz 
der Sprache zur Last zu legen.” This seems to the reviewer to beg the 
whole question. Students of Spanish are already familiar with the fact 
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that andar is often used with certain adjectives; to state that this is due 


to “leveling” or to the formation of “ fixed combinations” (p. 37) is 
in no sense an explanation of the phenomenon. It clearly is incumbent 
on the investigator in stylisties to indicate precisely the connotative values 
of the phenomenon which he is studying and thus to demonstrate how 
it was possible for usage to become crystallized in certain combinations. 

A few items might have been added to the list of treatises consulted. 
For Spanish: Ramsey, Textbook of iaodern Spanish, § 814. For Italian: 
Vockeradt, § 215, 1.b. For Portuguese: Reinhardstoettner, § 256. The 
number of misprints is rather large, but all are so obvious that they may 
readily be corrected by the reader, e.g., p. 16: unio read wino; p. 54: 
atodo read atado. 


Haywarp KENISTON 
University of Chicago 


Gonzalo de Berceo, El Sacrificio de la Misa. A Study of its Symbolism 
and of its Sources, by Sister Teresa C. Goode. Washington, D. C., The 
Catholic University of America, 1933: xvii +- 152 pages. 

El eapitulo central de esta obra se dedica, como su titulo describe, al 
estudio del simbolismo contenido en El Sacrificio de la Misa de Berceo; 
la autora revela un extenso conocimiento de la antigua literatura patris- 
tiea y de los trabajos modernos sobre la liturgia. Gracias a este libro 
tenemos minuciosamente explicados eada uno de los pasajes del poema 
espaol; el tratamiento del simbolismo en Berceo, tomando un punto de 
vista puramente aclaratorio, es el m&s apropiado a la sencillez de propési- 
tos que don Gonzalo tuvo; hubiera resultado excesivo y hasta impertinente 
elevar el andlisis a un terreno mas transcendental, como se ha hecho al 
estudiar el simbolismo de Dante." 

Sor Teresa afiade otro capitulo que encierra un paralelo de varios 
pasajes del Sacrificio con sus posibles fuentes; del estudio del simbolismo 
resalta, m&s que de este otro capitulo, la confirmacién de que Berceo nada 
inventé, sino que se limité a traducir en romance las ensefianzas teolégicas ; 
su peculiar ingenuidad y su simpdtica expresién popular es lo tnico 
que afiadié el clérigo riojano al vulgarizar un tema, harto complicado 
para el ignaro pablico a que se dirigia. De este capitulo sobre las 
fuentes no se saca una conclusién definitiva sobre eudl pudo ser, entre 
los muchos tratados que existian sobre la misa, el texto preferido por 
Berceo, y por tanto seguimos en el mismo desconocimiento en que es- 
tabamos, pues los paralelos aducidos no son todos convincentes. No 

1 Véanse las obras que Sor Teresa cita, especialmente la de Dunbar; el 

libro de Vossler, Mediaeval Culture, trans. by W. C. Lawton, New York, 1929, 

2 vols., no aparece en la bibliografia de esta tesis y su consulta le hubiera sido 

Gtil a la autora. Debe afiadirse también R. de Pinedo, El simbolismo en la 

escultura medieval espaiiola, Madrid, 1930. Al mismo ticmpo que la obra que 

resefiamos se publicé la de M. A. Ewer, A Survey of Mystical Symbolism, 

London, 1933; la bibliografia que da Miss Ewer suplementa la de Sor Teresa. 
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puede deducirse de la exposicién de fuentes que Sor Teresa hace, que 
Berceo fundiese el contenido de varios tratados latinos, pues no era ésta 
la costumbre de nuestro autor;? en caso de recurrir a dos o més modelos 
ponia uno a continuacién del otro, como sucede en San Millan, sin realizar 
una verdadera fusién; nada se opone a que en el Sacrificio hubiera usado 
otro método distinto, pero necesitariamos pruebas evidentes. Esa supuesta 
fuente perdida o aun no encontrada por la moderna erudicién, seria una 
obra latina muy parecida a la contenida en el manuscrito de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid, nim. 298, que Sor Teresa ha aprovechado, pero sin 
duda mds amplia; es seguro que ademfs conocia Berceo el poema de 
Hildeberto de Tours, y que precisamente de la lectura de esta obra versi- 
ficeada debié arrancar su deseo de redactar una composicién semejante en 
verso espafiol. 

Se podria haber prescindido del primer capitulo sobre la vida y obras 
de Berceo, o por lo menos haberlo resumido con mayor brevedad, ya 
que nada nuevo aporta; es de lamentar que al exponer las escasas 
noticias biogréficas que poseemos sobre él, le haya prolongado Sor Teresa 
excesivamente la vida, por ignorar un elemental detalle: que en Espaiia 
se usaban para el cémputo del tiempo dos eras distintas, la de Jesucristo 
y la espafiola, y que entre las dos habia 38 afios de diferencia. 

Para los amantes de la exactitud resultaré penosa la lectura de este 
estudio en ciertas partes; los textos de Berceo estén citados con abun- 
dantes errores; las referencias bibliogréficas son varias de ellas incom- 


pletas o equivocadas, siendo la m&s notable la repetida confusién entre 
Menéndez Pidal y Menéndez y Pelayo (pags. XI y 1). 


A. G. SoLALINDE 


University of Wisconsin 


2En el prélogo a mi edicién del Sacrificio, Madrid, 1913, pig. 12, decia 
yo que ‘‘Berceo, como sacerdote, pudo combinar varios textos,’’ pero al 
estudiar mejor las fuentes de sus distintos poemas me he convencido de que 
sigue casi siempre una sola; cuando para explicar una obra de Berceo, tenemos 


que recurrir a varios posibles modelos, es sefial de que desconocemos la ver- 
dadera fuente. 





